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‘The charm of her presence was felt 
wherever she went.” 


F there is any one amongst the 
deaf of this country who is 
entitled to an honorable place 
in Mr. Gallaher’s book, ‘‘ Re- 
presentative D e a f Persons,”’ 
that person is Miss Julia 
Isabella Carney, the girls’ in- 
structor in gymnastics at the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
at Delavan. Miss Carney is 
a pretty, graceful ind charm- 
ing young deaf-muve of twen- 
ty-two summers, and her chief 

characteristics besides her sincerity and 

goodness of heart, is her modesty. When 

Miss Carney was informed of the subject 

and scope of this character sketch she 

blushed prettily and with much embarrass- 
ment, exclaimed:—‘‘I do not see what 
there is in my life that would interest 
the readers of the SILENT WorKER!”’ 

It took Miss Carney several hours to make 

up her mind to permit your correspondent 

to interview her for publication. 

Miss Carney’s parents, Thomas and 
Katherine Carney, came of sturdy, inde- 
pendent, active-minded and religious Irish 
and American stock. Her father left Ire- 
land for America when a youth of twen- 
ty-one, and a few vears later married 
Miss Katherine Gleason. The couple took 
up their permanent residence on a farm 
bordering on the State-line between Wis- 
consin and Illinois near Russells, Ill. Here 
Julia was born, August 7, 1879, and it can 
readily be perceived 
how dearly the 
parents loved and 
cherished their ba- 
by-girl who was the 
jow of their life. 
But alas!when Julia 
was two and a half 
years old, she lost 
her hearing through 
an attack of measles. 
It was a_ terrible 
blow to the fond 
parents, but they 
were in a measure 
comforted by the 
knowledge that 
their child could be 
trained to grow up 
a useful and happy 
wonlan. However 
Julia was not sent 
to school until she 
had reached her 
ninth year, but 
these child-hood 
years spent on her 
father’s farm were 
not in vain, for it 
was the farm-life 
which enabled her 
to acquire the vigor 
and grace of physi- 
cal frame which 
nowadays. adds= so 


Julia ISABELLA CARNEY. 


Miss CARNEY’S CLASS OF PUPILS, AT THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


much to her personal beauty. Again, 
although her mind was then far fiom de- 
veloped, she learned discrimination with 
sound judgment between the false and the 
true, the good and the bad, and also grew 
up industrious, kindhéarted, sympathetic, 
modest, conscientious and cheerful even to 
mirthfulness, 

In 1888, her parents decided to give her 
the advantage of a school education, and 
accordingly she was entered as a pupil at 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. Her 
progress at school was highly commend- 
able, and her abilities as a student were 
recognized by her teachers and classmates. 
Although, a deaf-mute, she graduated after 
ten years’ attendance at the school, and 
stood second in her class, the first honor 
being won by a girl who became deaf at 
the age of twelve, and therefore, had far 
more advantage in her favor than had 
Miss Carney in her childhood. Miss Car- 
ney’s standing was 97% while that of her 
more fortunate class-mate was 973/. 

Before graduating, Miss Carney had no 
definite plans for self-support in the near 
future. In her own words, she ‘‘thought 
of staying at home on the farm and helping 
her mother about the household duties.” 
But it was not to be. Previous to her 
senior year, she had joined the gymnasium 
classes, and during the absence of the teach- 
er, was often called upon to act as a sub- 
stitute. ‘ Nor was this all. The faculty re- 
lied on and trusted her in many other 
ways, and although it did not surprise 
her teachers, yet it did quite take away 
her breath, when just after she graduated, 
she was offered the 
position of gymmnas- 
tic instructor and 
after much hesita- 
tion, accepted it the 
following Septem- 
ber. Since then she 
has retained her 
position with much 
credit to herself and 
to the school. 

The girls’ gym- 
nasium occupies a 
large well-ventilated 
room, and is fitted 
up with all the mod- 
ernapparatus. The 
girls, including the 
instructor, all wear 
becomingly neat 
customs of blue ma- 
terial, consisting of 
a short skirt and 
blouse, with white 
braid trimmings. 
Although all the 
pupils are deaf, they 
keep perfect time in 
obeying the com - 
mands of the instruc- 
tor. On Mondays, 
the girls indulge in 
dancing, and the 
rest of the week is 
given to various 
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gymnastic exercises, such as marching, club- 
swinging, running exercises with dumb-bells, and 
so forth. There are several daily classes, each 
devoting an hour or half an hour in the gym- 
nasium. It is the custom to give public gym- 
nastic exhibitions on occasions of note, and such 
an exhibition was one of the features of the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Wisconsin 
School on the second of last April. 

But Miss Carney’s work is not confined to the 
gymnasium. She frequently acts as chaperon 
for the girls at their parties, or on their trips to 
Delavan. Then, too, her presence is much in 
demand at the school debating societies, and at 
the prayer-meetings, as she is a most graceful, 
eloquent and expressive sign-maker, 

Although Miss Carney is kept busy with her 
regular school-work, she manages to find time to 
read the current magazines, books, newspapers, 
and so on. The writer often enjoys conversing 
with Miss Carney in the sign-language on liter- 
ary subjects, as well as art, poetry and travels. 
The two young women go calling together after 
school-hours or take invigorating walks in the 
country and in other respects remind one of the 
friendship that existed between Damon and 
Pythias. 

Miss Carney had two deaf brothers, Simon and 
Thomas, both of whom graduated with honors 
from the Wisconsin School. Simon took and 
passed the entrance examination to Gallaudet 
College, but his hopes of entering that college 
were frustrated by a lack of financial means. 
Five years after he left school in 1884, he died of 
consumption, Thirteen years later, in Oct., 1901, 
the death of Thomas occurred, much to Miss 
Carney’s sorrow, as she was deeply attached to 
her deaf brothers, finding in them not only 
brothers in affection and deed, but sympathetic 
friends and companions, 


JAMES JOSEPH MURPHY. 


go subject of this sketch was born near 
Kincardine, Huron Co., Canada, where 
when one year old, he became deaf from a cold. 
His first home,—a humble log house thirty miles 
east of Lake Huron,— was built by his father 
assisted by his companions. There was only one 
room, one door, and one small window in the 
house, while the roof was made of thick, long, 
rough shingles. Of these early days, Prof. 
Murphy once wrote, ‘‘I used to be very timid 
and shy of strangers, so much so that I would 
hide under the bed or table when -visitors came, 
so as to escape their scrutiny and perhaps 
curiosity. This peculiar feeling gradually left 
me in the course of one or two years.”’ 

In those days Mr. Murphy’s mother tried to 
make him understand her by speaking to him, 
but finding such a method in vain she next used 
natural signs. Thus, the word ‘‘bad’’ was ex- 
pressed by raising and moving the open right 
hand a little way back and forth, while a grimace 
overspread the speaker's face. To express ‘‘good”’ 
they raised and spread their open right hands, at 
the same time giving pleasant facial expressions. 
‘‘Strong’’ was meant by pointing to the muscles 
of the arms. 

Some years afterwards, Prof. Murphy’s parents 
left Canada for Wisconsin, taking up their resid- 
ence at Shopere near Janesville, Wisconsin. Here 
a Mr. Robert Tarbell was ticket-agent at the 
station, and being a man of liberal education, he 
took an interest in the deaf boy. It was through 
the kind efforts of Mr Tarbell that Mr. Murphy 
was enabled to enter the Wisconsin School for 
the Deafin September, 1866. 

After attending this school only six years, he 
entered Gallaudet College in 1873, and graduated 
June, 1878 but remained at college another year 
in compliance with the aivice of the faculty. 
After his graduation, he returned to Wisconsin 
and in November 1883, he was appointed a teach- 
erin the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. This 
position he held until 1888, when he was granted 
a four years’ leave of absence on account of ill- 
health. For atime he was the Agent in Wiscon- 
sin for the Gallaudet Mounment fund. 

In 1892, Prof. Murphy was married to Miss 
Linda Rinder, of Oshkosk, Wisconsin. Her 
father who is now a retired ilinister, used to 
preach for many years in the M. E. German 
Church on Center Street. Shortly after his 
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marriage, Prof. Murphy resumed his duties as a 
teacher in the Delavan School, where he still re- 
tains his position. 

Mr. Murphy is a Christian gentleman, and one 
whom others can trust inallaffairs. His scholar- 
ship, patience, sympathy, kindliness, and his 
characteristic missionary spirit together with 
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PROF. JAMES JOSEPH MurpHY. 


other noble qualities, give him a merited place 
in the front rank of teachers of the deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murphy are blessed with three 
bright children,—a little boy and two little 
girls. 

There is a bright deaf-blind girl, Eva Holliday, 
who attends school at the Wisconsin Institution 
for the Deaf. We will contribute a paper on 
Eva together with her photograph to the SILENT 
WORKER in the near future. 


THE DEAF IN SOCIETY. 


4 action of certain schools for the deaf in 

permitting their older pupils to hold recep- 
tions, parties and so forth, is a commendable 
movementin the right direction, and would well 
be adopted by other schools,—hearing schools 
included. There are some people—both deaf and 
hearing—who do not feel at their ease in society, 
and their blissful ignorance of etiquette might 
induce hysteria in some society women who lack a 
saving sense of humor. The place to teach a 
child manners, and to enable him to acquire 
polish, is not alone in the home, but also in the 
school. A course on Politeness should be in- 
cluded in every school’s curriculum, and the effect 
of such polite classes would be to inculcate lessons 
of refinement in children of all classes, and when 
they left school they would be better fitted to 
mingle with the world, and to feel at their best in 
the presence of society. 

It isa wonder that many of the deaf-blind have 
most pleasing table-manners, and that they also 
conduct themselves with grace and ease. As 
a rule, the deaf do not pay any attention as to 
how they, the deaf walk, and doubtless such at- 
tention is not needed in manycases. Still, if some 
deaf persons would ask their hearing friends 
whether they walked gracefully or awkwardly, 
or dragged one foot after the other, they would 
soon learn how to walk properly. I know of 
schools where dancing is taught in order to lessen 
the awkwardness to which some of the deaf pupils 
are subjected. 

Then there are people who do not know that 
when they receive notes of invitation that they are 
expected to answer them whether they accept or 
decline the invitations. Ifthey accept the invi- 
tations, they must keep their appointments. The 
proper way of giving and réceiving introductions 
should also be taught. 

There are many charming conversationalists 
among the deaf, to whom it is a great pleasure to 


listen. To become a good talker, it is necessary 
to possess a fair education, tact, and a sunny, 
sympathetic, sociable nature. Tact is needed in 
the selection of suitable subjects of conversation. 
With an artist, one shows a great interest in his 
exhibition-picture; you ask a mother about her 
children, or you inquire of yonder young woman 
how she enjoyed a certain book, or the last matinee 
and having thus started the conversation, one 
need only /ésten, but in such a way as to show 
you are really interested in what is being said. 
Tact is also needed in wisely changing a subject 
for a more agreeable one, especially when the 
company show differences of opinion. Somebody 
has said that it is never wise to become too 
familiar with others as such contact is very apt 
to ruin ideals or, as the saying goes, “ Familiarity 
breeds contempt,’’ and ‘‘ No man isa heroto his 
valet.’ Neither is it in good taste, in general 
society, to boast of your wealth or to think too 
much of your own affairs. To interrupt a person 
who is speaking, or to try to excel others also 
shows a lack of good breeding. One should 
likewise never use slang, never whisper in society, 
never gossip or indulge in scandal. There is no 
objection to what Mrs. Whitney so happily 
terms ‘* golden gossip,’’ as it is a most friendly way 
of taking a kindly interest in others and telling 
them pleasant things. Whenever I am told of 
the grievous sins of this or that person, I am in- 
clined to recall Ian Maclaren’s cry : ‘‘ Be pitiful 
for every man is fighting a hard battle.’’ Aside 
from ‘‘golden gossip,’’ there are plenty of sub- 
jects for conversation: literature, historical 
events, travel, ari, plays, the brotherhood of man, 
beautiful nature, anything and everything that 
will bring more cheerfulness, more happiness 
into the lives of others as well as our own. 
Formality that represses individuality, that 
makes lifea dull monotony, dampens enthusiasm, 
forbids a good, hearty laugh, and makes ofmen and 
women mere nonenities, or a sort of expressionless, 
automatic beings who go about with such a path- 
etic, at times provoking,—bored, blase look on 
their faces,—such formality should be prohibited 
since it prevents a healthy enjoyment of life, a 
cheerful disposition and kindly interest in others. 
Boys and girls should be taught to bear themselves 
like ladies and gentlemen and yet the memory 
of my happy, though somewhat Tomboy childhood 
makes me advise that there should also be times 
when restraint be thrown to the winds and child- 
ren be allowed torun, jump, and turn somersaults 
at their own sweet will. There isa great deal more 
good in making mud-pies, going fishing, or trip- 
ping barefooted down the avenue to take father a 
message, or to bring Prince, the horse, home, than 
there is in a rigidly scheduled life for children 
which engenders dyspepsia and melancholy, 
HypatTia Boyp. 
DELAVAN, Feb., 1902. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED DEAF LADY. 


Bessie Taylor is attending the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, pursuing the study of sketching and carv- 
ing. She also has time to cultivate the muse, as 
the appended verses, which appeared in the In- 
stitute’s Sketch Book, will show:— 


MORBEIDNESS. 


My soul went wandering vaguely 
Through myriad, mystic spheres, 
All softly weeping to itself, 
Thought long dismissed its fears. 
And why it wept, it could not say, 
Nor whither would it go. 
It seemed to feel, not of itself, 
A weight of awful woe. 


UNREST. 


Still are the waters now—tomorrow 

Some mighty storm will lash them into fury, 
But better storm than peace. 

The very waves that cease to be 
When cease the winds to blow, 

Must hunger for the turmoil that gives life. 


The Maple Leaf Club, of Toronto, Ont., is an 
organization that might be copied with benefit by 
the graduate deaf elsewhere. They not only have 
frequent lectures and debates, but have regular 
lessons in some subject, as history. We do not 
know the whole scope of the club, but this is only 
one of many studies or course of reading that 
might be taken up with profit by any club. 
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The Foothills Base-ball Team of the California School. 


Photo by D’ Estrella. 


Doane. Miller. Green, 3b. 
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INE of the best known baseball teams 
representing an Institution for the 
Deaf is the team from the Berkeley, 
California School. For many years 
the Foothills, as the team is appro- 
pria ely called after the hills on 
which the school is located, have 
made an excellent record on the 
diamond. Way back in the nine- 
‘ties the team was considered to be 
without a peer among the amateur 
clubs, and although some ground 
has been lost since then, still the 
team’s record has always been most satisfactory. 

When the Foothills were strongest even such 
big teams as the University of California, St. 
Mary’s College and the Reliance Athletic Club 
could do nothing but hope to come out of games 
played with the smallest possible score. Things 
are not that way today for these big teams have 
proven their superiority over the deaf boys more 
than once. However, the ganies are always hot- 
ly contested. Besides these teams, the Foothills 
have played and won from most of the local High 
School nines, some of which have always been 
able to put up teams stromg enough to cope 
successfully with the best representing any 
college in this vicinity. The latest teams to 
suffer defeat at the hands of the deaf boys are, 
Cooper Medical College of San Francisco and the 
University of California Dental College. 

A challenge to play Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity was also received. But as the University 
was so far away and only a Wednesday could be 
agreed upon to pull off the contest, it was finally 
decided to decline. 

Up-to-date about thirty-two games have been 
played this season and of these only seven lost. 
Some of the games lost were by a single run. 

The accompanying cut gives an accurate like- 
ness of the team that has so gallantly upheld the 
good reputation of the school in baseball this 
season. The photograph was taken by Mr. 
d’Estralla who has acquired no little fame out 
West and in the East by his fine and original 
camera work. The great palm which is seen to 
stand in the back ground is about twenty or 
more feet high and is only a young plant. Sev- 
eral of these adorn the Institution grounds and 
give to the place an air of wealth and artistic 
beauty. 

The diamond on which the deaf boys contest 
for baseball honors is located on an elevation to 
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Jacobs, r.f. Fletcher. Evans. 


Hartman, lf. Haley, p. 
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the South of the School, affording visitors a fine 
view of San Francisco bay, the mountains and 
Golden Gate strait. During the games the 
players and spectators are continually fanned by 
the cool sea breezes that sweep over the grounds 
from the brcad Pacific. Thus much of the heat 
and fatigue of the games are avoided, and a re- 
freshing feeling always marks the closing of even 
the most strenuous contests. 
WINFIELD S. RUNDE. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


The Hollywood Club. 


e ite half-tone cut accompaning this short note 

was taken from a photograph of the cast of 
characters in the two-act farce, ‘‘The Sailor’s Re- 
ward,’’ presented twice the past season under the 
auspices of the Hollywood Club of Deaf Mutes. 
The first presentation took place in the hall ofthe 
Hollywood Inn Club House in Yonkers, N. Y., on 
the evening of December 5th, the birthday anni- 
versary ofthe late Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet. The hall 
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was comfortably well filled, and an excellent 
musical program by the best professional talent 
of the city was intersliced between acts. The au- 
dience, composed mostly of hearing people, were 
enthusiastic over the success of the deaf-mute club 
to entertain their hearing brethren, and the daily 
papers of the city had glowing accounts of the 
entertainment and praise fer the club. This suc- 
cess was due to the united efforts of the members, 
with the assistance of Mr. George B. Wray, a 
Director of the Hollywood Inn Club. 

The second performance was given in the Guild 
Room of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes on the 
evening of April 19th, in aid of charity—the sick 
and poor among the deaf—and the success that 
characterized the first rendition was repeated at 
this. The club was very liberal in the arrange- 
ment of refreshments served to guests, and while 
this cut aslice from the proceeds, there was still 
a nice little sum given to the Guild of Silent 
Workers for distribution to their charities. 

On both occasions the business managment was 
under the care of Robert E. Maynard, chairman ; 
Henry Beuermann and Albert Hockstuhl, while 
Mr. Chester Q. Mann had charge of the stage 
nlianagement. 

The cast of characters is hereto appended :— 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Josiah Wayback.... 
Mrs. Betsey Wayback... 
Miss Lottie Wayback. . 


Sveaers's Mr. James Avens 
..Mr. William G. Jones 
...Miss Adeline T, Mann 


Mahaffer, (colored servant).............. Mr. C.Q. Mann. 
Phil Shinner,( young mariner)........ Mr. C. J. LeClereq 
Bt RW 6 5 noi niin we onic ere sce n SOLE IER Mr. I. Golland, Jr. 
Toby Patmor, (newsboy)..........00+. Master C. C. Mann 
Rev. Dr. Schmickefitz ............. Mr. William Thomas 


So much has been said of the ability of the 
actors in the deaf press that little can be added 
here. On both occasions everyone acquitted them- 
selves with glory and on that glory we prefer to 
let them rest. 

The Hollywood Club of Deaf-Mutes during its 
short career, and with but few members, has met 
with flattering success, and will no doubt be heard 
from again ere long. 


Linnie Haguewood, the deaf-blind girl of Iowa 
and South Dakota, is reported as being compe- 
tent to support herself at her trade, that of 
stereotyping, which she learned at school in the 
latter state. She has been called ‘‘the Helen 
Keller of the West, ’’ but it does not seem proper- 
ly so, any more than to style Helen Keller the 
Laura Bridgeman of the South. Both Helen and 
Linnie present remarkable cases, but the line of 
their instruction and of their accomplishments. 
have been different. That a person, deaf, dumb 
and blind as Linnie Haguewood is reported to 
have been, and whose instruction began at the 
beginning of young womanhood, should be enabl- 
ed in seven or eight years to earn a livelihood 
is wonderful.— 7he Deaf-Mute Voice. 
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a abs illustrious divines teach us 
The to enter into the society of 
those above us in station, and of 
no people can this be said more 
forcibly than with the Deaf. Yet 
in exemplifying this great truth, 
and of the deaf in particular fol- 
lowing the advice as a means of elevating them- 
selves socially, we overlook the fact that those 
above usin station do not, nor never did, take 
kindly to the ‘‘ragged edge.’’ There is a good 
moral lesson in this which many of the deaf ‘‘ high 
up’’ can study with profit. We leave it for them to 
think over. 


Ragged 
Edge. 


REAT was our amuse- 


Cold Type ment on reading re- 
cently an editorial in one 

that Fails to Warm. of the school papers pub- 
—— lished down in one of the 


Carolinas, calling the at- 
tention of parents of pupils in that particular 
school to the fact that they could not afford to be 
without that medium of information concerning 
their boys and girls. ‘‘ How live the cold type 
becomes to the printer boys when they know 
their work will be read by their parents.’’ True, 
how indignant some of the parents must be on 
casting eyes on the dirty, poorly printed, and 
measly looking sheet—the work of their dear 
boys. Ifthe copy of the paper I received isa 
sample of the general issue, which I believe it is, 
since I understand the reason for its ink besmear- 
ed appearance, I would take my son out of the 
printing office in that school on the instant and 
demand that a competent industrial instructor in 
that particular trade be employed instead ofa 
blacksmith. Ifthe spirit of the editorial was all 
right, the sample of work sent to the parents of 
the pupils, and especially to those of the printer 
boys, was anything but complimentary to the 
work deaf boys can turn out under a competent 
instructor. This fact not orly applies to the 
particular paper under question but is also true 
of other members of the little paper family. No- 
thing contributes more to the name and fame of an 
Institution for the Deaf than the character and gen- 
eral excellence in make up and appearance of its 
school organ, andsome ofthe institutions, recog- 
nizing this fact, haveoflate made great changes 
in their school papers towards betterment. That 
this is a wise move is apparent when we consider 
the fact that at the present day some few insti- 
tutions, hitherto very little heard of, have ofa 
sudden become prominent and widely spoken of 
through the improvement and influence of its 
school paper. Sa soon as an Institution paper 
fails to show progress, So soon shall the same 
Institution’s name begin to wane and fade before 
public view 
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ROBABLY nearly every 
deaf-mute in New York 
city, who attends church 
services at St. Ann’s and 
St. Mark’s churches, are by 
this time acquainted with 
Mr. John H. Keiser, a promising young gentle- 
man. He is at present taking a course at 
one of the Theological Seminaries in order to 
fit himself for the priesthood. and during the 
interval is acting as lay reader in the above 
churches, proving of great assistance to Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet during his illness. The general im- 
pression is that Mr. Keiser has the qualifications 
to make a successful career in this work, and being 
blessed with youth and intelligence above the 
ordinary, there is no doubt but that he will make 


The Bud will 
soon Blossom 


his mark, and eventually raise St. Ann’s to that . 


high and glorious standard that it enjoyed when 
it was located on 18th street, and when Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet was in his prime. Let us hope Mr. 
Keiser will stick tothe work and then the ques- 
tion of a spiritual leader for the deaf of New York 
will have been settled. 
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ITHIN a few weeks our Insti- 
tutions for the Deafand our 


They ; : 
College at Washington close their - 

Graduate: doors upon another term, and 
each sends out into the world its 
graduates. They graduate! but their art of 


learning has only just begun with them. Be- 
cause they graduate does not signify that 
they ‘‘ know it all,’”’ as time will surely unfurl to 
them, one and all. It may be supposed that 
the way to learn. might be unfolded to them by 
so much study and instruction, but isitso? Do 
these graduates really know how to learn of 
themselves when the routine and the pressure of 
school and college life are removed. The young 
graduate of our Institutions today are generally 
impressed with the large amount of knowledge 
they have gained. They look back at the books 
they have toiled through, at the hateful exam- 
inations they have passed, at the subjects they 
have taken up and some they laid down, as 
they’d drop a live coal, and think (to themselves) 
that they must know ‘‘it’’ nearly all. As they 
pass out into the world and mingle with their 
mental superiors this fallacy is repressed, rises 
again and is again repressed. They feel a touch 
of pity and disdain for those who have not their 
acquirements. Of the vast amount of knowledge 
that they do not posses, and of the many things 
of which they are ignorant, they have but a faint 
idea. Their own knowledge, gained in a few 
yeats, mostly from books and teachers, is such 
that it hides from their view the greater part of 
life, on the border of which they are about to en- 
ter. Again the fallacy of the depth of their 
knowledge is crushed by witnessing vast areas 
which they have as yet untouched. And so, by 
slow and painful degrees, with many stumbles, 
they begin to learn by themselves, and that the 
graduate, be he high or low, does not really 
‘* know it all!”’ R. E. MayNarp. 


Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 


EATLY printed invitations to a birthday 
surprise party were out afew days previous 
to April 15th, which was the date chosen for 
the occasion ; and on that evening a good sized 
company of New York and Brooklyn's eé/tte as- 
sembled at the home of the parents of Miss Mary 
L. T. Bertine, to surprise her on the twenty-first 
anniversary of her natalday. To her best gen- 
tleman friend fell the honor of conducting her to 
the matinee in the afternoon, then to supper at 
a restaurant. 

When the twoarrived sometime after nine P.M., 
Miss Bertine was taken completly unawares, 
and an agreeable surprise it was. She was con- 
ducted to the library where stood the usual fad 
of the present day, a handsome solid oak desk 
and revolving oak chair, the gift of her friends ; 
also a splendid new sewing machine, the gift of 
her parents. 

If ever anyone had a kind fond and loving 
papa and mama, Miss Bertine has. 

Their hearts’ one devotion seems to be the 
happiness of their daughter and son, who are un- 
fortunately both deaf. 

After congratulations were over, various cus- 
tomary party games filled up the time till the 
refreshment hour, when the grand march to the 
dining-room formed, where awaited a princely 
spread, gotten up without regard to expense. In 
the centre of the table stood a basket of dark red 
carnations. Above the chandleier was hand- 
somely decorated with holly wreaths and berries, 
also smilax. Twenty-one small pink wax can- 
dies flickered around a decorated iced birthday 
cake, denoting as many springs as had smiled 
on the daughter of the house. In the centre of 
the cake were ornamented in red the figures de- 
noting the year 1881 and 1902 together with the 
name Mary. 

That the guests did ample justice to the re- 
past need not be mentioned. 

The smiling faces of papa and mama and Mrs. 
Bertine’s sister did much towards making the af- 
fair pleasant for the guests, as well as for the 
lady for whom it was intended, and the ever wel- 
come presence of Rev. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
lent an added charm. 

In the parlor a flashlight photograph was 
taken of the assembled company, and then au- 
revoirs weresaid. The usual long wait for belat- 


ed trolleys followed, but all felt well repaid by 
their evening’s enjoyment. 

Mr. John B, Valles has received a letter of ac- 
knowledgement from the Rev. Spencer Roche rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, for the gift of ninteen 
dollars, as an Easter offering towards floral dec- 
orations for the altar and chancel, six dollars of 
which was contributed by the Guild and the 
balance from the silent church goers. 

‘The reverend gentleman states that his church 
would be happy to do anything in their power to 
assist the deaf in their endeavors to unite in the 
worship of God the scattered silent people of 
this Borough. 

Reference to the Akoulallion in the March 
issue, again states the question: Ifa deaf per- 
son who lost their hearing at an age when they 
were able to articulate, were to recover their 
hearing suddenly, would they have to learn to 
understand spoken languages all over again. 

We think not, as we mentioned in previous ar- 
ticles a year ago. Many of the deaf understand 
by lip motion. If so, why should they not un- 
derstand by the sound of the spoken words alone, 
if they recovered their hearing. 

Years ago, when the audiphone was invented, 
we remember when: a very loud-voiced person 
spoke on it ‘‘ How do you do.”’ We felt the vib- 
ration in some way, and even though it sounded 
only like ‘‘ Hoo doo-u-doo,’’ we were able to re- 
cognize the meaning. 

Now supposing we recovered our hearing, it 
would stand to reason that we could then hear 
the sentence much plainer and more distinctly 
than throught an instrument intended only as an 
aid to hearing. 

We do not lay claim to being an accomplished 
lip-reader, but what is a mystery to us is the fact, 
that ifa person tries very hard to make us un- 
derstand a sentence, we may be unable to do so, 
and yet on another occasion when we are not ex- 
pected to, and it is not intended for us, we may 
understand a spoken sentence so plainly we are 
likely to imagine we can hear. 

Mr. Pach and your scribe are two of those who 
were not deluded at the time with the impression 
that they could hear with the Akoulallion. At 
the same time, without having had any previous 
conversation on the subject, coincided in their 
ideas of that invention, and expressed them in 
the WORKER at the same time. 


The Masquerade and Civic Ball of the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Athletic Club, on the evening of April 5th, 
proved to be a quiet and successfully conducted 
affair. While there were not so many in cos- 
tume as might be expected, some of the cos- 
tumes were immensly grotesque. Prizes were 
awarded for the most handsome. The mistakes 
people made in identifying supposed friends 
were amazing. 


While it has become the custom for periodicals 
to condense the news, so it will take up the least 
possible space, still we cannot help missing the 
enjoyable reading of years ago, when the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal employed ‘‘ Ted,’’ or others, as 
New York’s correspondent, and who interspersed 
their news with some occasional humorous 
sayings that provoked us to mirth for the time 
being, and induced us to forget dull care. 


On Thursday evening, April 24th, those of the 
members of the Guild possessed of dramatic ta- 
lent, gave a small! theatrical entertainment, Ice- 
cream and cake festival, at St. Mark’s Chapel. 
The first play on the programme, “A Country 
School Marm and her Greenhorn Pupils,’’ filled 
the audience with merriment. Mrs. Ella Turner 
impersonated the school marm with credit, while 
Mrs. M. Kidd, in the role of ‘‘ Black Bessie,”’ 
distinguished herself, receiving all the punish- 
ment and teprimand for the wrong doings of 
others. 

William Moore acted the part of George 
Washington, but evidently forgot that Washing- 
ton never had a mustache. 

Archie McLaren appeared as a hayseed from 
the far West with a lately acquired gold brick in 
an old fashioned carpet bag, much to the delight 
of the girl-pupils, who seemed to be reminded of 
old times at the Institution. The next play 


‘“‘The Drunken Husband and his wife,’’ was 
short but entertaining. Taken all together, con- 
sidering the smallness of the stage, we think the 
affair was passable, although some of the players 
seemed seized with an attack of akwardness. 

There is probably little profit, as six gallons 
of the finest ice-cream: was on hand, to say noth- 
ing of the delicious iced jelly-cakes. 

L&Eo GREIS. 
139 Adelphi St. . 


DEAF POETS. 


We have often been asked, ‘'Can the deaf ap- 
preciate poety?’’ Our answer has always been, 
yes, especially those who became deaf after learn- 
ing totalk. Persons born totally deafcannot, of 
course appreciate to any extent the ‘metre, 
rhyme, and rhythm”’ of poetry, but if they have 
received a good education, the beauty of the 
thought and the feeling affects them just as ap- 
preciably as it does a hearing person of the same 
degree of education. Some deaf persons not only 
appreciate poetry but they can write it as well. 
The following beautiful sonnet, expressive of the 
feelings of one to whom sounds is only a memory 
is from the pen of Prof. Amos G. Draper, of Gal- 
laudet College, and was written, we believe, 
while he was a student in college:— 


THE SEMI-MUTE’S SOLILOQUY. 


No sound ! no sound! an alien though at home, 
An exile even in my native land; 

A prisoner too, for though at will I roam, 

Yet chained and manacled I oft must stand 
Unmoved, though sounds vibrate on every hand. 


No sound! no sound! yet often I have heard, 
Echoing through dear memory’s sacred hall, 

The buzz of bees, the rare song of a bird, 

The melody of rain-diops as they fall, 

The wind’s wild notes, or Sabbath bell’s sweet call. 


No outward sound! yet often I perceive, 
Kind angel voices speaking to my soul, 
Sweetly consoling charges to believe 
That this life is a part, and not the whole 
Of being—its beginning, not the goal. 


No sound ! except the echoes of the past, 
Seeming at time, in tones now loud, now low, 
The voices of a congregation vast 

Praising the God from whom all blessings flow, 
Until my heart with rapture is aglow. 


We would add yet another piece, quite as 
beautiful and expressive, while speaking of this 
subject. It isby Angie A. Fuller, who lost her 
hearing at the age of thirteen, and who foratime 
attended the Illinois School for the Deaf:— 


They are like one who shuts his eyes to dream 
Of some bright vista in his fading past ; 

And suddenly the faces that were lost 

In long forgetfulness before him seem— 

Th’ uplifted brow, the love lit eyes whose beam 
Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast, 
Numberless charms that long ago have askt 

The homage of his fresh young life’s esteem; 

For sometimes, from the silence that they bear, 

Well up the tones that erst formed half their joys— 
A strain ot music floats to the dall ear, 

Or low, melodious murmurs of a voice. 

‘Till all the chords of harmony vibrant are 
With consciousness of deeply slumb’ ring pow’rs. 
—Florida School Heraid, 


An accident to a deaf janitor in the big cigar 
factory of Harburger, Homan & Co., at Philadel- 
phia, yesterday was the indirect cause of the 
death of eight girl employees and fatal injuries to 
three others, with serious injuries to two score 
more. He had occasion to goto the upper floor, 
and pulled the rope to bring the elevator down 
from the top ofthe shaft. The leaning out into 
the shaft to look for the elevator, he found it 
nearer than he had reckoned and ‘‘got it in 
the neck,’’ pinioning him to the floor. <A stock 
boy released him and called for help. The fore- 
man rushed out for anambulance. Ofthetwelve 
hundred employes ninety per cent were impres- 
sionable girls. Some fainted; others, perhaps not 
knowing the cause of alarm, and unable to con- 
trol themselves, cried ‘‘Fire.’’ A mad rush forthe 
stairs and a jam followed. Some were trampled 
and crushed to death, and others met their fate 
by jumping from the windows. The arrival of 
firemen and police rather added tothe panic, and 
it took long to control and extricate them.— 
Michigan Mirror. 
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From Che Croy Letter Box. | 


HE news of the official announcement 
made by the Empire State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf that the next Con- 
vention will be held in Troy, N. Y., 
next August is received with much 
rejoicing. The local committee, 
already appointed, is represented by 
C. Augustus Smith, John L. Con- 
nerton and Clarence A. Boxley, the 
last named being Chairman. They 
will announce their progress in the 
New York Journal. ‘Tis safe to say 
that the convention will be a suc- 

cessful affair in point of attendance and entertain- 

ment and that the committee will do everything 
to provide for the comfort and convenience of 
those who come to attend. 


The Editor of the Kinetoscope column brags 
of being ‘‘ one of em’’ inthe ranks of the Honora- 
ble Lodge of the Elks. It just recalls Sheakes- 
peare’s narration of Polonius exclaiming toHam- 
jet:— 

‘“My lord, I have news to tell you.” 
Yas, indeed, this is news to me, thank you. 


Here is anitem clipped from a Denver, Col., 
newspaper, under the head-line: 


“ ACCESSIONS TO ANGELS’ RANKS.” 


Joe Jenkins was so deaf he couldn’t hear the 
thunder crack, and started for an evening walk 
upon the railway track. The locomotive came 
just like alightning driven plow and reached poor 
Josey unawares! He is a harpist now! 


It is almost needless to say that we have quite 
a large acquaintance among our deaf friends as 
‘‘harpists’’ who have met their fate on the rail- 
road. 

Three summers ago, I came nearly being 
promoted to the most high exalted choir of halo- 
crowned ‘‘ harpists’’ by attempting to walk aross 
a low-graded track on a residential avenue of 
Saratoga, the famous city of mineral springs, just 
as the head-light of a steam monster sprang a 
yellowish gleam upon my eyes open with sur- 
prise and horror at being exposed to possible 
danger, but fortunately, in the nick of time, upon 
my shoulder fell the detaining hand of my lady 
escort named Grace, whose presence of mind 
saved my precious life. 


Don’t talk ! That was Grant’s rule, and it is the 
rule of other leaders who have triumphed in war 
and politics. There is safety in silence and peril 
in volubility. 3} olonius gave priceless counsel 
when he warned his son tu give all men his ear, 
but his thought no tongue.— Army and Navy 
Journal. 


Silence is golden. So, indeed, a deaf-mute is 
a gold brick that adheres to the mortar of silence. 


The 7voy Press of May 7th gavea timely warn- 
ing to the public by publishing the following in- 
telligence under the headline: 


“LOOK OUT FOR HIM:” 


A well appearing young man is going around 
from house to house selling asoap. He pretends 
to be deaf and speaks in a husky voice, as if he 
had atube in his throat. This morning he had 
no difficulty in hearing the maid when she an- 
swered his call at the door. But madame bought 
a cake at half a dollar rather than be bothered 
further and listen longer to his free treatment at 
St. Luke’s in New York. But she was provoked 
to learn later how much less others who gave 
him audience paid. He is unworthy ofsympathy. 


The action taken by the Press is highly com- 
mendable. It does much to save deaf residents 
of the city from abuse and misrepresentation to 
which they have been more or less subjected. 


Much has been said about Edison’s deafness, 
but he is not so deaf as he is supposed to be, 
judging from the tone of the following piece: 


oF 


Thomas A. Edison is deaf, but, like many whose 
hearing is defective, he sometimes understands 
what is said when least expected to comprehend. 
There were visitors one day at his laboratory, to 
whom, as usual, he was polite, although busy, 
and he patiently answered many questions un- 
necessarily shouted at him. Finally one of the 
visito1s, the humorist of the party, said to 
another: ‘‘Everybody would hear if we asked 
him to takeadrink.’’ “ Yes,’’ said Edison, look- 
ing directly at the man and smiling, ‘‘yes, even 
I; but no, thank you, not to-day.” 


What’s the matter with Edison? 
tight. 


He is all 


Notice that some of the hardest kickers are 
those that never contributed a penny. Here’s 
consistency for you— A. L. Pach. 

Consistency may be a jewel, but it has no value 
in the eyes of a pawnbroker. 


In the columns of last month’s number, the 
way Mr. Geo. L. Reynolds, of Brooklyn, assailed 
with abuse, and complaint, the Empire State As- 
sociation, as a whole body, appears to be suggest- 
ive of his bitter enmity toward the ‘‘ mighty 
machine,’’ as he sarcastically designated it. 

I would like to correct his statement which he 
had the audacity to make in announcing the as- 
semblage of the E. S. A. at the Fanwood school 
on Washington Heights, wh ch was unauthoriz- 
ed. That the next convention will be held in 
Troy, N. Y., has been just announced officially. 

Mr. Reynolds says: ‘‘For years past, the 
gatherings of this association have not represent- 
ed the adult deaf of the State.’’ It is true, but 
when the association was in its infancy, its re- 
presentation was largely made up of school 
teachers, and there was then a small percentage 
in the number of the intelligent adult deaf before 
many new schools had sprung up, which have 
turned out bright graduates now-a-days. Asa 
matter of fact, the general deaf are making a 
rapid stride in the line of education and in the 
higher walks of business life. 

Mr. Reynolds says: ‘‘ A few who are officially 
connected with institutions or a certain church, 
regularly divide themselves between the privilege 
of having their expenses paid by the organiza- 
tion.’’ It is true that the association has been 
for previous years managed by the same old 
gang of teachers who have monoplized offices 
among themselves, taking their turns, from 
treasuryship to presidency, and zice versa,in a 
totary way. Such an office-holding trust, parti- 
cularly among those salaried teachers who have 
pocketed their expense money paid out of the 
membership fund as a compensation for their 
well deserved (?) labors has been for a long time 
the subject of complaint, but at the last vonven- 
tion in Buffalo, N. Y., there was a new departure 
in the way of electing ‘‘ outsiders,’ or those who. 
are in no way connected with institutions. The 
result of this memorable election has at last 
broke up the rock-ribbed gang and put an end to 
ring rapacity. With the vigor and new life of 
this change, it has bronght an impetus to the in- 
terest of this organization. The present officered 
body of men are, unlike teachers, not living on 
the fat of a yearly salary, including a three 
months’ vacation, but are earning their wages by 
the day or week. They are willing to lose a 
day’s wages just to attend a convention for the 
purpose of elevating the intellectual and social 
welfare of the deaf. Such a well-aimed purpose 
they are following is worthy of commendation 
and, in recognition of this fact, they should be 
justly entitled to receive their expenses, in con- 
sideration of the dockage of their day’s pay. Mr. 
Pach is a strenuous president of the Roosevelt 
stamp, and will no doubt administer the office 
satisfactorily. He is ably supported by a staff of 
intelligent and progressive men. The results of 
this new administration will be awaited with 
great interest. 

Mr. Reynolds says ‘‘the Association has little 
or no money in its treasury.’’ If that is true, no 
wonder it has gone ‘‘ broke’’ for the good of deaf- 
mute education. It has done a world of good to 
lend a helping hand to the Gallaudet Home, to 
obtain legislation toward effecting many better 
changes in different schools, and to promote the 
intellectual and social interests of the general 
deaf. The reading of papers has attracted much 
attention in the public press which has spoken 
highly of the noble work of this organization. 
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If I mistake not, Mr. Reynolds is never known 
to have attended one of the many conventions 
held by the E. S. A. 

Why don't he come to the front, fight for his 
rights and introduce resolutions anent his opin- 
ions by which to uphold an argument, instead of 
sitting on a fence of discontent and indifference ? 
Therefore he has no right to air his opinions on 
paper when he evades the duty of attendance at a 
convention. 

Mr. Reynolds, won’t you come upto Troy this 
summer and voice your opinions fro and con. 
Now, it is up to you, in the language of a bettor, 
to ‘‘ put up or shut up.”’ 

One day last month, I had the pleasure of 
meeting my friend Charles Mortimer, a Trojan 
actor of considerable note who formerly went 
on the road with the Corse Payton Company. 
During the course of the interview, I incidentally 
referred to Mr. Pach, who kindly sent me six 
tickets good for admission to the ‘‘ McFadden 
Flats,’’ being played in Albany at that time. 
Being surprised to learn of my acquaintance with 
the famous photographers of New York city, the 
actor said he sat several times for Pach Bro’s in 
character, and wanted to order some of his photo- 
graphs. He said they sold over 1,000 of his 
and knew him by the stage name of Charles 
Mortimer. 

In quoting the strange phrase, ‘‘ Napoleon 
of Lip-readers,’’ written by a certain correspondent 
of this paper, it naturally gives you an impres- 
sion of Napoleon being of stern sex by the fami- 
liarity of his name, but here you are wrong, when 
the correspondent comes to the rescue in the 
next line, by saying that ‘‘ Napoleon’’ is of the 
feminine gender. Whatisinaname? Why not 
“Jenny Lind of Lip-readers? She was some- 
thing of an opera singer, but ‘‘ Napoleon’’ was 
not much of a tongue twister. Do you see the 
point ? 

The ‘‘ Helen Keller of Evansville’’ turns out 
to be a man by the name of John Walsh after the 
account of himself was published in the last 
number of this paper. What a nice mince pie of 
names and genders unknown in Webster’s recipe 
of word cookery ! 

C. A. BOXLEY. 


New Jersey State Association 
of The Deaf. 


The following order of business on May 30th 
will be observed : 

Call to order by the President Rowland B. Lloyd. 
Address of Welcome, by Mr. J. P. Walker. 
Reply. 

Address by the President. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 

Recess. 

Report of Committee on Enrollment. 

Election of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

Any member wishing to bring business before 
the meeting should, unless it is very simple, 
write down, in the form of a motion, what he 
would like to have the meeting adopt. 

The front seats in thechapel of the school will 
be reserved for the use of the members of the 
Association and, to expediate business, it is 
desirable that all the members present occupy 
them at ten o’clock. 

A large number of visitors from Philadelphia 
are expected who will add greatly to the interest 
‘and the enjoyment of the occasion. By getting 
together early, the business of the Association can 
be completed in time to devote a good part of the 
afternoon and evening to social intercourse and 
amusements. R. B. Luoyp. President. 


Tennessee has a successful deaf architect, Tho- 
mas Marr. He recently prepared plans fora $40,- 
ooo building, which was accepted over all other 
plans. Mr. Marr attended the Tennessee school 
and Gallaudet College.—Aississippi Voice. 
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Pennsyivania. 


HE following is part of a circular recently sent 


to the members of the Pennsylvania Socie- 
ty :— 

In accordance with authority conferred at a regular 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Society fot the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf; the Trustees of the Society, last month, 
(March) applied to the Court for certain amendments to 
the Charter of the Society, and their petition was granted 
by the Court on Monday, April 28th. Article Six of the 
Charter has been amended so as to read as follows: 

‘“The government of the Corporation shall be vested in 
a Board of Twelve Managers, members of the Corporation 
and citizens of Pennsylvania. At aspecial meeting ofthe 
Corporation to be duly convened for the purpose immedi- 
ately after the allowance of this amendment twelve Man- 
agers shall be choen in three classes of four members 
each; those chosen in the first class shall hold office until 
the annual meeting next ensuing; those chosen in the 
second class shall hold office until the annual meeting of 
Anno Domini 1903; and those chosen in the third class 
until the annual meeting of Anno Domini 1904; and at each 
annual meeting there shall be chosen four Managers to 
take place of those whose terms then expire, who shall 
hold office for three years and wntil theirsuccessors be 
chosen.,”’ 

“The Board of Managers shall annually elect from 
among their own numbera President, two Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be the officers of 
the Corporation. All the property of the Corporation, 
real and personal, shall be subject to the control and dis- 
position of the Board of Managers, and the said Board 
shall have power to make by-laws for the government of 
the Corporation.”’ 

‘The Board of Managers shall elect a Board of Trustees, 
who shall be governors of the Home. The Board shall 
consist of nine members; at the first meeting ofthe Board 
of Managers after the adoption of this amendment three 
Trustees shall be elected to serve for the term of one year, 
three to serve for the term oftwo years, and three to serve 
for the term of three years, and annually thereafter the 
Board of Managers shall elect three Trustees to take the 
place of those whose terms then expire, who shall hold 
office for three years and until their successors be chosen.”’ 

‘“The Board of Trustees shall have the care and manage- 
ment of the Home, and the custody ofall securities and 
other property belonging or appertaining to the Home. 
The said Board shall have control of admissions to the 
Home and the regulation and government of the inmates 
thereof, also the appointment ofall officers and employees 
of the Home, and the furnishing of supplies therefor. 
The said Roard of Trustees shall appoint its own Treasurer 
who shall have the custody and disbursement ofthe mon- 
ies belonging to the Home.”’ 

The following article seven has been added to the 
charter: 

‘“This being a Corporation not for profit, there shall be 
no capital stock. Any person who shall pay the sum of 
Twenty Dollars to the Treasurer of the Corporation, and 
comply with such rules and regulations for the admission 
of members as may be prescribed by the Constitution and 
By-laws, shall become a Life Member of the Corporation, 
and any person paying annually the sum of at least fifty 
cents in like manner shall become an annual member.”’ 


Just one week after the Court’s approval of the 
amended Charter, a special meeting of the Society 
was held in the Chapel of Wissinoming Hall, 
Mt. Airy. 

The only work of the meeting in Wissinoming 
Hall was to élect a board of twelve Managers in 
three classes of terms of service. Following is 


the result:— 
First Class, to serve until the annual meeting 
in 1902:-— 
F. W. Booth, Thomas Breen, 


J. A. McElvaine, Jr., R. E. Underwood. 

Second Class, to serve until the annual meet- 
ing in 1903:— 

R. M. Ziegler, Henry Bardes 
Daniel Paul, Rinhart Fritzges. 

Third Class, to serve until the annual meeting 

in 1904:— 
B. R. Allabough, Jas. S. Reider, 
G. M. Teegarden, Archibald Woodside. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the above 
meeting, the newly elected Board of Managers 
met at the residence of Mr. F. W. Booth, Rural 
Lane, Mt. Airy, and organized as follows:— 

Secretary, G. M. Teegarden. 

Treasurer, J S. Reider. 
Nine Trustees of the Home were elected, as fol- 
lows:— 

To serve one year: B. R. Allabough, G. M. 
Teegarden and John Hart. 

To serve two years: A. L. E. Crouter, S. G. 
Davidson, and William Stucket. 

To serve three years: R.M. Ziegler, F. W. 
Booth, and J. A. McIlvaine, Jr. : 

The only other businers of importance transact- 
ed by the Board was its decision to change the 
place of the next annual meeting from Carlisle to 
Philadelphia and fixing the time as August 21, 
22, and 23. 

An unique entertainment was given for the 
benefit of the Home Fund in All Souls’ Guild 


Hall, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 24th of 
April. It consisted cfa series of clever representa- 
tions of familiar advertisements and then have 
ing the people guess the article advertised. The 
imitation was so good that the guessing was 
comparatively easy. Something of a. surprise 
was given by an oral graduate, who was supposed 
to know little or nothing of pantomime and show- 
ed how easily the world can be deceived. To be 
sure, he used natural signs, but so clear, easy, 
and quick were they that no hearing stranger 
would have thought him other than a sign grad- 
uate. 

A “‘Dance of theNations’’ formed another am- 
using feature, all the characters being ludicrously 
costumed,and lastly, a cake-walk was presented. 

Afterwards the people were treated to ice-cream 
and cakes. Candy was sold to add to the 
proceeds, which nearly reached forty dollars. 
Thus an enjoyable evening was spent and a wor- 
thy charity aided at the same time. The 
Committee which had charge of it consisted of 
Mrs. G. T. Sanders, chairwoman; Miss Grace 
Koehler, Miss Gertrude Parker, Mrs. Steveus, 
Wm. F, Durian and Wm. McKinney. 

Rev. Franklin C. Smielau will be raised to the 
Priesthood sometime in June probably. He pass- 
ed all the examinations before his admission to 
the Diaconate, but, under the canons the Church, 
a year must be served in the lower office to quali- 
fy a candidate for promotion to the priestly office. 
As Mr. Smielau has been trafisferred to Central 
Pennsylvania, his ordination will most likely 
take place in Bethlehem, the home of his Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D. As far as 
we have been able to learn. Mr. Smielau is pro- 
gressing as well as can be expected in his work 
in the short time that he has had charge of it. 

On Saturday, April 26th, an athletic team from 
Gallaudet College again strove for honors in the 
relay races of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia. This yearly event is a bigger one 
than most. of the readers may imagine, and it is 
usually very largely attended many coming from 
other cities. Last year the Gallaudets won sec- 
ond place, which greatly encouraged them and 
made their friends feel hopeful of their winning 
higher honors at another contest. 

These expectations, however, did not mature 
this time, they winning third place, and we may 
at least console ourselves that what little they 
won was better than fourth place. 

A Johnstown (Pa.) paper reported the disap- 
pointment of a deaf-mute thus : 


‘“‘Charles McKenzie, a deaf and dumb fellow, who 
is perfectly harmless, decided, he wanted to shake 
hands with the Prince (Henry ) while the latter 
was strolling around. He approached the dis- 
tinguished German and was about to extend his 
hand when the Secret Service officials noticed him. 
Chief Wilkie and his assistants, at once seized 
the fellow and very roughly hurried him across 
the tracks. McKenzie, who, of course, had not 
heard any of the orders prohibiting common clay 
from approaching royalty, looked very much sur- 
prised at his treatment, but didn’t offer any resist- 
ance.’’ 

One morning recently, on picking up our paper, 
we were startled to read in big letters that at- 
tracked first attention an announcenient like this: 

‘“‘A Deaf-Mute causes a Panic in which several 
Lives are Lost.’’ Then followed from three to four 
columns of matter descriptive of the panic. The 
deaf-mute was injured on the head while using 
the freight elevator in the American Cigar Manu- 
factory and utteredacry ofpain. It caused alarm 
at first among several hundred girls working on 
an upper floor, mistaking it for an alarm of fire. 
They were assured, however, that there.was no 
fire; but when presently the clanging of bells and 
rumbling of fire engines were heard, the girls, by 
one impulse, ran for one narrow stairway which 
immediately became jammed and in the crush 
that followed several lives were lost while scores 
of persons were more or less injured. All this 
happened in a wonderful short time. Witnesses 
described the deaf man’s cry as blood curdling,’’ 
etc., etc. 

Later comes an official investigation, and what 
do we find? The deaf-mute who was at first 
blamed for the panic now is hardly thought of— 
all seeing clearly that no blame is attached to him. 
Ah, newspaper sensationalism! J. S. REIDER. 


Btate Items. 


East Orange.—The little sonof Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. McManus, who was taken ill very suddenly 
with bronchitis, is on the road to recovery. 


A brother of Frank C. Leonx, of East Orange, 
died suddenly about two weeks ago. The sym- 
pathy of his friends is extended to him. 


Newark.— William Fricke, of Roseville, has 
been admitted as a member of the Newark Deaf- 
Mute Society. 


Harry C. Dickerson, formerly of East Orange 
but recently of New York, paid Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas a flying visit before he left for Brookline, 
Mass., where he will reside permanently. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lawrenz gave a whist party 
at their cosy residence on Wednesday, the 16th 
ult. Mr. John B. Ward and Miss Florence, M. 
Menow of Paterson, won the prizes: Those who 
were present, were: Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Kees, 
of Newark; Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, of East 
Orange; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Thomas, of Roseville, 
Miss Florence Menow, of Paterson ; John B. Ward, 
of Newark, and a few young hearing people. A 
collation was served after the games. 


Fred W. Bouton, a graduate of the Trenton 
school, is holding a very lucrative position in a 
printing department in one of the largest print- 
ing establishments in the city. Fred learned his 
trade at the school from which he graduated and 
has met great success since his graduation. 


A large delegation of the deaf of this city and 
vicinity will goto Trenton on Decoration Day, 
to attend the convention of the State Association 
of the Deaf. A grand time is anticipated. 


Paterson.—The engagement of Miss Florence 
M. Menow to Mr. John B. Ward, of Newark, has 
been announced. Both parties are socially 
known in Jersey deat-mute society and are grad- 
uates of the Trenton school. 


Orange.—Miss Sarah Finn, sister of Miss Mar- 
garet Finn, who underwent an operation at the 
General Memorial Hospital, in New York, is con- 
valescent. 


Miss Ruth Redman is undergoing treatment 
for her hearing in Orange Valley, and is seen 
about the city twice a week. 


Trenton.—Harry S. Smith writes toa friend here 
that he has charge of a weekly magazine and four 
monthlies, and sends his old teacher in printing 
samples of his work in advertisement composi- 
tion which are very creditable. He has held his 
position in Philadelphia now over three years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bowker have at last decid- 
ed togo into housekeeping. They have rented 
the house vacated by their landlady on Southard 
street. They will no doubt find it much more 
congenial than boarding. 


Miss Grace Apgar, a graduate of the New 
Jersey School, is doing well as a dressmaker in 
this city. 


Carl Stephenson, the big deaf-mute ball player, 
of this city, who was signed this year by Jersey 
City, of the Eastern League, has been released 
by the management. He is now in communica- 
tion with other magnates and unless he decides 
to give up playing professional ball he will 
accept one of these offersand hold down a minor 
league position. 

‘‘Stephy ’’ was given his notice of release last 
Monday and although the reason assigned was 
that the management was obliged to reduce ex- 
penses, it is thought ‘‘ knockers’’ have been at 
work and that there was something else back of 
the release. It is true that there has been a gen- 
eral weeding out of the players on the Jersey City 
team previous to the opening ofthe season, and 
that halfa dozen men have gone, but it cannot 
be seen why ‘‘ Stephy ”’ should have been among 
the list. 

Every since he joined the team he has been 
more than keeping pace with the rest of players 
and in the recent games he pitched his work was 
gilt-edged. Two or three times he was put in 
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et Typical Children of Deaf Parents 


ANTHONY CAPELLI, JR., 
16 months old. 


the box to pitch when other pitchers could not 
hold down the opposing batsmen, and invariably 
he was successful. The fans in Jersey City were 
pleased with his work and with him, because of 
his gentlemanly conduct, and it is expected that 
there will be a how! sent up when the announce- 
ment of his dismissal is made. 

During several of the games which Stephenson 
pitched against National League clubs there were 
men playing on the major league teams whom 
‘‘Stephy’’ had played with at one time and they 
all spoke in the highest terms of his work. 

The local admirers who have followed his work 
are satisfied that it was not because of his inability 
to keep up with the pace set that he was released, 
but because of the work of some ‘‘ knocker.’’— 
True American. 


Hopewell.—James Maher, who graduated from 
the ‘‘ Fanwood’’ School in 1880, is employed as a 
shoemaker in a convent here, which position he 
obtained through the influence of Bishop 
McFaul. 


Australia. 


DEAF AND DUMB MISSION, 


The quarterly meeting of the committee of the 
S. A. Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission and Para- 
field Home was held in the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute, Wright-street, on February 23d. There 
were present the vice-present (Mr. D. Nock 
in the chair), Mesdames Sauerbier, Goldsmith, 
Thomas, and Marsh, Revs. E. K. Miller, C. H. 
Goldsmith, and W. G. Marsk, Messrs. P. T. Scott, 
A. C. W. Cox, A. G. H. Cox (manager of Para- 
field farm). E. Salas (missionary), and S. Johnson, 
M. A. (hon. secretary). The Chairman and some 
of the members referred in sympathetic terms to 
the death of the president (Sir John Colton), and 
it was unanimously resolved—*‘ That a letter be 
sent to the relatives of Sir John Colton express- 
ing ourdeepsympathy with them in their bereave- 
ment, and our sense of the loss this institution, 
of which he had been president from its incep- 
tion, has sustained by his removal.’’ Mr. C. H. 
Goode was unanimously appointed president. 
Encouraging reports were received from the mis- 
sionary and the manager of Parafieldfarm. There 
are 70 deaf-mutes under the care of the mission 
and allarein work. Situtations have been found 
for five deaf persons recently. Parafield Home is 
quite full, and another cottage must be erected 
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Lity CAROLINE CAPELLI 
2 yrs. It mos. old. 


there at an early date Since last meeting the 
woodwork of the Wright-street buildings has 
been painted externally and internally, and the 
whole of the rooms, including the church had 
been carried out. After the committee meeting a 
social tea was given to the deaf-mutes. 


Prof. Kerney’s Latest Enterprise 


Prof. Charles Kerney, who ordered 7000 copies 
of the WoRKER last month, to be sold to help a 
poor blind and deaf boy, is sending out invita- 
tions to attend a ‘Picnic, a Literary and Re- 
ligious Programme with a Banquet,’’ Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, May 30, 31 and Juner, 
1902. The meeting is to be something like a 
family reunion and will take placein Evansville. 
We regret our inability to accept the invitation 
and wish all who attend a merry time. 


Obituary. 
Mrs. JAy CookE Howarp. 


Last month, as we were about to close the forms: 
for the press, Mr. Jay C. Howard wired us from 
Duluth, Minn., the joyful news of the birth ofa 
bouncing girl baby which arrived on the morning 
on the 23d ult. This month, in strong contrast 
to the above another telegram is received convey- 
ing the sad news of Mrs. Howard’s death which 
occurred at 11.40 Saturday night, May 17th. The 
funeral took place on the following Tuesday. No- 
particulars were given as to the cause of her 
demise. 

The news of Mrs. Howard's untimely death 
will be received with sorrow by her numerous. 
friends in New Jersey and elsewhere, and sympa- 
thy will go out to the sorrowing husband and: 
other relatives in the hours of their bereavement. 

Mrs. Howard was a woman of sweet and retir- 
ing disposition, possessing intelligence and 
charms above the ordinary. Her maiden name 
was Minnie Mickle and her home was in Paterson, 
N. J. She became deaf after she entered her 
teens, and entered as a pupil in the New Jersey 
School for the deaf at Trenton, where she was 
prepared for college by Prof. R. B. Lloyd. It 
was while attending Gallaudet College that she 
met Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, the well known 
banker of Duluth, and afterwards became his 
wife. Mr. Howard built for her a beautiful home 
on the shore of Lake Superior, in the suburbs 
ofthe city. Three children survive her. 


(Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Seecond-class 
matter. ] 
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THE present school-term will > 


Kindly close on Friday, June 13th. 
Note Children going home over the 
That Delaware and Belvidere Road 


will leave in the one o’clock 
train on that day. Those going to Camden, 
Millville, Bridgeton, Pleasantvilie and other 
points south will leave on the 1.05 p.m. train, 
and those going to Freehold, Bradley Beach and 
Long Branch will depart at 1.13 p.m. ‘hose 
going to New Brunswick, Rahway, Elizabeth, 
Newark, and Jersey City, will leave ina special 
car at 10.10 on Saturday morning, June 14th, 
arriving in Newark at 11.17 and in Jersey City at 
11.43. Parents who do not intend coming for 
their children will please send car-fare, and ar- 
raugments will be made for their transportation 
home, If children have trunks, 15 cents extra 
must be sent to cover transfer, Change will be 
“ given to children. School will re-open on Mon- 
day, September 15th, 


Soa 


THE Cadwallader School of our 


The city has a thought connected 
Parents’ with its work that promises 
Association. much for its future. It has 

; formed a ‘Parents’ Associa- 


tion,’’ and once each month, during the scholas- 
tic vear, there is a regular meeting of its members 
in the chapel of the school. Addresses are made 
by speakers prominent in civic or educational af- 
fairs, selections are given by an orchestra made 
up of pupils attending the school, children sing 
and recite and parents compare notes and discuss 
the affairs of the school. The result of the 
efforts of this association has been a splendid 
sentiment among teachers, parents and children, 
and this sentiment has taken tangible form in 
pictures, statuary, electric lighting and in a 
variety of other ways, and the Murray St. 
School is fast taking a leading place among the 
schools of the county. 

Other schools, seeing the benefits derived from 
the association already established, are forming 
similiar associations, and it will not be long ere 
these are vieing with each other as to ‘which 
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shall be greatest in the kingdom.’’ Mr. Hill, 
when he called the first little meeting at the 
Cadwallader School, scarce dreamed how far- 
reaching the movement would be. It has taken 
deep root, and promises more for the school than 
almost any other educational thought of the age. 

The uncanny sight so often witnessed under 
the old regime of a mother, sun bonnet in one 
hand, and with the other dragging her child 
back to school to ‘‘ have it out’’ with the teacher, 
will, in another decade. have passed, and the 
‘‘Parents, Association,’’ with its loving co-opera- 
tion, will exist in connection with every school 
in the land. 


—— 
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THE teacher cannot study the 
child's lessons for it. She can 
assign the task, give it care- 
ful explanation, and extend 
all encouragement to it inits labors; but for the 
acquisition, after all, it must depend almost whol- 
ly upon itself. The study period, therefore, be- 
comes a matter of the greatest importance, upon 
it hanging, to a great extent, the whole progress 
of the pupil. Ordinarily, this period is in the 
evening, and is under the direction of a single 
teacher, an arrangement that, owing to the num- 
ber of children and the lack of individual atten- 
tion, has been far from satisfactory. A southern 
school has furnished a complete solution of the 
problem, if its corps can stand the added strain, 
Each class there is in charge of its own teacher 
during study hour, and thus is insured the most 
earnest work during that time. There is no one 
to blame for failure the next morning but one’s- 
self, and in so far as the pupils are concerned 
nothing could be better. But for the teacher it 
is another story, Few can attend to all the du- 
ties entailed by a class of the deaf, including the 
arrangement and preparation of lessons, the con- 
ducting of chapel exercises, attendance at teach- 
ers’ meetings and the reading and study of the 
current literature of the work in less than eight 
hours a day, and when to this is added an exact- 
ing duty for every evening of the week, it would 
seem almost too much for the endurauce of the 
average mortal. 


Getting 
Lessons. 


} 


WitrH returning warmth and 


The bursting bud we have been ac- 
“ Wolf customed to expect each year 
Spirit."’ our woods to be filled with bird- 


life. This expectation has from 
year to year been realized less, until to-day only 
the English sparrow and an occasional robin or 
black-bird are here to greet us. Where the wren, 
the blue-bird, the cat-bird, the chewink, the red- 
bird and a myriad of others were wont to hold 
high carnival in our hedgerows, and along our 
fences and on our lawns, and to fill the air with 
the melody of their song, there is now a silence 
hithertounknown. The hush enshrouds all nature 
in a heavy pall and is much to be deplored. Not 
only did they add a joy to life but they were in- 
struments of great good, suppressing as they did 
the insect life that threatended not only to de- 
vastate our fruit and grain fields but to lay waste 
our forests as well. If this condition were from 
causes over which we have no control, we would 
not have so much to regret, but when we consid- 
er that we ourselves are wholly to blame for the 
loss of our little feathered friends, that it was our 
own vanity and our own inhumanity that 
brought about the change we have double occa- 
sion for self-condemnation. It is a fact that in 
one year five million birds were slain to bedeck 


women’s bonnets ; one million bobolink were be- 
reft of life; seventy thousand song bird's notes 
were stilled that their plumage might be used 
for millinery purposes, but this is not the only 
cause for the hush in our woods, ‘The other one, 
and itis one quite as potent, is a pure love of 
slaughter. There is some little reason in killing 
to get a plume to deck the person, but none 
whatever in this killing simply for fun. The 
small boy almost before he is out of his kilts 
goes around with a sling, and the amount of 
amusement he has is in proportion to the amount 
of life he takes. When he gets a little older the 
sling gives place to an air rifle, this a little later 
to a shot gun, and as soon as he can afford it, he 
owns a breech-loading gun of latest pattern. He 
is then a full-fledged ‘‘sportsman,’’ who sallies 
forth in the morning with visions of ducks and 
deer, to return at night destroying every living 
thing along his path. The pretty songster of 
every size in the dell, the kingfisher and the bit- 
tern beside the lake, the tiny chipmunk basking 
in the sunshine alike fall before his deadly fusil- 
lade. Ifthe warfare continues absolute extinc. 
tion will be the inevitable result. Legislation 
has done something towards arresting the evil, 
but it is a case that demands much more string- 
ent laws. 


SSS 
== 


THERE are constitutions that will 
Fatalto withstand the insidious inroads of 
Study. tobacco for many years, but sooner 
or later the family physician almost 
inevitably has it to say that ‘‘ you will have to 
give up the weed.’’ Its use is much less perni- 
cious when acquired in mature years and when 
indulged in by those living an out-of-door, active 
life. To a growing boy its action upon the 
nerve centres is observable at once, and, if per- 
sisted in, utterly subversive. To the testimony 
of the many already adduced, is now added that 
of Dr. Herbert Fiske of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He says that tobacco in any form has a 
tendency to dull the mind of the pupil, that the 
cigarette is the most objectionable and most in- 
jurious form of it, and that it is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of student failure. He shows by 
university statistics for the past nine years that 
the student addicted to the tobacco habit makes 
a much lower average in his class percentage 
than those not given to the habit. ‘Not a 
single student using tobacco has stood in the 
first rank this year,’’ he says, *‘andthis has 
been the case in the last nine years, with one ex- 
ception,”’ 


= 


Accounts of the recent trip of 
a large party of the pupils of 
the Colorado School with 
their superintendent through 
the mining district of their state, calls to mind a 
system that was in vogue some years ago, in the 
Pennsylvania School, of taking classes of the 
pupils, upon their holidays, to visit the manu- 
factories, machine-shops, great stores, and mu- 
seums of the city. The teacher who conducted 
the party made careful explanation of everything, 
and the acquisition of the vernacular of the va- 
rious places they visited, together with the gen- 
eral broadening of the minds of the children re- 
paid them an hundred fold for the time expend- 
ed. Indeed there could be no better use made of 
a whole session each week by a class than for it 
to be devoted to just such work. Of the trips 
our children have taken during the winter, pro- 
bably none was more conducive to pleasure, cer- 
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‘tainly none more profitable, than the one under 
-out engineer, Mr. McLaughlin, to the Trenton 
Iron Works. While we have not quite the va- 
‘riety of interest possessed by Philadelphia or 
New York, there is much to attract in our city 
and no better disposition could be made of an 
-afternoon a week, during the coming term, than 
“to devote it to such study. 


| 


School ar ity. 


Mr. Sharp has a large collection of interesting 
bird pictures in his school-room. 


Bennie Schornstein was delighted to receive a 
visit from his mother on the 6th inst. 


Annie Earnest’s cousin has been quite ill with 
' -blood-poisoning, but is better now. 


The baseball team has acquired a new catcher's 
mit, 


Our black walnut is always the last tocome out 
in leaf, but even it is now almost in full dress, 


The serious illness of her mother kept Mrs. 
-Porter out of school for two weeks. 


Cora De Witte and Frieda Heuser always get 
wind of it somehow when there is to be a pedes- 
‘trian trip, and are among the first in line. 


Mr. Borden and his boys put up a new baseball 
stop early in March and practice work on the 
diamond has been going on ever since. 


Jacob Herbst celebrated his 11th birthday on the 
6th inst. Thenext day, George Penrose celebrat- 
ed his thirteenth year. 


Sadie Daly has been home for a little visit. 
She returned in good time and told us of her 
pleasant trip. 


Mr. and Mrs, Baltimore Oriole have arrived and 
are looking for a suitable place to establish their 
lodgings. 


Isaac Lowe has received a letter from his sister 
in Newark, saying that his grandpa and grandma 
who live at Ringoes are both quite sick. 


Buffalo, Bill’s Wild West Show came to town 
on the 22d, and the pupils turned out ex masse to 
see the morning street parade. 


We are very sorry for Mary Sommers. 
week one of her best friends died. 
our sympathy to her, 


Last 
We extend 


‘‘Puggie’’ is captain of the Second Team, Evy- 
-ery day he gives us exellent reports of his “ nine”’ 
of which Aaron and Jordan are members. 


At Easter Jennie Temple took Sadie Harway 
-and Lillie Shaw home with her. They enjoyed 
their visit and came back very happy. 


Reno Bice has been invited to spend a week at 
the home of Fanny Brown, diiring the summer, 
-and has her father’s permission to accept the in- 
vitation. Fortunate Reno. 


The examinations are under way and Miss 
Hall's, Miss Vail's. Miss Tilson’s, Miss Del- 
licker’s, Mr. Lloyd’s and Miss Hendershot’s clas- 
ses have already been through the ordeal. 


How Mary Martin is improving! Her teacher 
and class-mates are very proud ofher. She isal- 
ways happy and bright and a great help to her 
“teacher. 


Through the kidness of the Rev. Mr. Knight 
‘rector of Christ M. E. Church, a number of pu- 
pils attended a.stereopticon lecture on religious 
subjects, on the evening of Wednesday, March 
-2gth. It was throughly enjoyed by all. 
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George Morris, of Florence, called on the pupils 
on the 3d inst., looking spic and span in a new 
suit of clothes. He styles himself the -‘ iron 
foundry dude’’ of Florence. 


Poor Sadie Harway has the whooping-cough. 
Annie Earnest, Sadie Penrose, Minnie Brede, and 
two or three of the boys are victims also. We hope 
they will soon be better and able to enjoy their 
long holiday. 


It is reported that George D. Quackenbos, for- 
merly connected with our corps of teachers but of 
late years on the Police force at Battery Park, 
New York, was murderousaly assaulted by an 
Italian, not very long ago. 


Miss Wood’s pupils enjoyed greatly their walk 
to the country where they gathered violets and 
other flowers. They hope to go tothe park some 
day if Supeintendent Walker will gives them per- 
mission. 


Yesterday, Mrs. Throckmorton came to school 
and took Walter home with her. He is lookin 
forward tomany good times with his little brother 
and to Harry’s visit next summer. 


Fred Donus and Otto Krause went prospecting 
down the Delaware river on Saturday. They 
caught a turtle, some craw fish, a cat-fish and 
gathered a number ofgeological specimens which 
they divided between the aquariums of Mr. Walker 
and Miss Hill. 


We had quite a little celebration on Arbor Day. 
Mr. Hearnen had provided a fine young sugar 
maple, and after a brief service on the lawn it was 
given a place among our already fine collection. 
Teachers, monitors, and pupils, all took a hand 
in the planting, and the newcomer is thus far most 
promising. 


While out with a Natural History class a few 
days ago, Mr. Sharp and his boys captured a great 
prize in the shape of alarge puff adder. It was 
an object of the greatest curosity to all for a few 
days, and was then presented to the zoological 
collection at the park. 


Miss Dellicker, one of our teachers, has lost 
her mother by death. She passed away on Wed- 
nesday, March 2nd, after a lingering illness of 
more than a year. The funeral took placeon 
Friday, the 4th, and was attended by nearly all 
the teachers and some of the pupils. Miss Del- 
licker has the sympathy of all her friends. 


The pupils and teachers were pained to hear of 
the death of Miss Florence Ellis, of Burlington, 
which occurred on the first of May. It was a 
shock to many of her classmates, because it was 
only last Thanksgiving that she paid avisit to 
her Alma Mater and was looking well and 


happy. 


All the pupils are anticinating a big time here 
on Decoration Day, when the State Association 
holds its biennial convention. A large number 
of deaf people from Philadelphia and New York 
is expected to beon hand. There is no doubt 
that this convention will putall the previous ga- 
therings in the shade. 


Miss Virginia Bunting was obliged to leave 
school in the early part of the month on account 
of poor health: This makes the second teacher 
who has had to relinquish her duties during the 
term, the first being Miss Dellicker, who is now 
taking a much needed rest. Both are expected to 
resume their duties in September. Mrs. R. B. 
Lloyd is substituting for Miss Bunting, while 
Miss Dellicker’s place is being filled by different 
attaches of the school. 


The pupils are very much interested in Helen 
Keller, They have been talking about her and 
bringing pictures of her and of her homes, to the 
class rooms. Miss Keller has written the story 
of her life and it is being published in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mr. Walker reviewed the first 
installment of it on Thursday, taking for his 
subject ‘‘From Marah to Meribah’’. 


Mr. A, M. Blanchard, artist, of Pawtucket, R. 
I., was the guest of Mr, and Mrs. Porter for a few 
days in the early part ofthe month and paid avery 
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pleasant visit totheschool. He had on exhibition 
specimens of his work in crayon and pastel. The 
first was a crayon froma photograph of a beautiful 
young lady, the other a pastel from life of an 
elderly woman. Both were much admired by all 
who saw them and the verdict was that Mr. Blan- 
chard stands very high in his line of Art. His 
pictures are speaking likenesses, soft and delicate 
yet striking. Mr. Blanchard is a gentleman of 
very pleasing personality and an interesting con- 
versationalist. 


. 


Last month's edition of the Silent Worker was 
almost too big for the printer boys to handle. 
To get 8000 copies off the press required forty 
reams of paper, 40,000 impressions and six- 
teen mail bags. The printers were ably assisted 
by nearly the whose school in folding, gathering, 
stapling and wrapping. The work was done, 
mostly in the evenings, so that the regular work 
was hardly interferred with. To George Wain- 
wright is due the credit of feeding the big press 
and he did it like a veteran pressman and feeder. 
The press ran at the rate of 1800 per hour for a 
week. Charlie Schlipp and Wesley Breese also 
did yeoman service at the press and with Wain- 
wright supervised the gangs of night workers. 


The Wood-working Department. 


Charles Jones has just made an aquarium, in 
which he intends to put the specimens obtained 
by the boys on their aquatic trips. 

He is now finishing the handsome wall cabinet 
that Charles Bremmerman started last year, just 
before school closed. 


Roy Townsend is making new bench covers for 
benches in the carpenter shop, 


Charles Quigley and Jacob Herbst have made 
several coat racks this year. 


A set of twenty-four pictures of trees have just 
been gotten for the carpenter shop. They are 
specimens of the different kinds of woods that 
are generally used and will be hung on the walls 
for the boys to examine. 


The boys of the department are making four 
frames that will be used to exhibit the work of 
the various classes. 


Henry Herbst has made thirteen towel rollers 
this year. 


Wm. Flannery has completed ninteen joints in 
the carpenter shop since last fall, 

They include plain dovetailing, secret dove- 
tailing, beveled miter, and slip joints. 


Bird Notes. 


There are five robins’ nests on the trees of our 
grounds this year, and oneold mamma Redbreast 
has made her home almost within reach on a ma- 
ple near the girls’ east door. Three baby robins 
have recently been added to the family, and the 
little folks are greatly interested in seeing them 
grow from day to-day. 


The robins around the school are unusually 
tame. The boys and girls know the birds are our 
friends, and never disturb them, but take great 
pleasure in observing them. 


One day last week, a wood thrush was seen 
quietly hopping on the lawn near the school-room. 
It excited great interest among the pupils, being 
a strange birds to many of them. 


Several of the little chipping sparrows with 
their pretty brown caps are about the grounds. 
We have not yet discovered their nests. 


Teachers as well as pupils are studying our 
feathered friends, and a frequent question is, 
‘‘ What kind of bird is that?’? Then there is a 
search for the description and an inquiry as to 
habits and habitats. 


The noisy, strutting old crackle that monopol- 
ized the front lawn much of the time last spring, 
has appeared but once this season, much to our 
satisfaction. The suspicion attaches to him 
that he will not hesitable to eat the eggs of 
other birds when opportunity ofiers, so the less 
we see of him the better we will like it. 
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Sporting Rotes. 


By GEorGE E, WAINWRIGHT. 


On the evening, of March 2oth the Mutes’ first 
team met and defeated the McKenzies A. C. for 
the second time, by the score 37 to 9. 

The game was cleanly played. The Mutes had 
all the ability and speed, which kept the McKen- 
zies working. The Mutes played their best game 
ever played as they had speed enough to pass the 
ball and this is what gave them such a victory, 
As the first half closed the score stood 15 to 1 in 
favor of the Mutes. 

Monday, a night off was responsible for the 
Mutes’ victory and in the second half they played 
faster and faster making the points run up nearly 
toa halfa hundred. At the close, as the whistle 
blew, the score stood 39 tog in favor of the Mutes. 

The best playing was by the Mutes when they 
scored three nice goals within a minute. The 
team lined up as follows:— Bennison, Carty, 
Timm, Fleming, Wainwright. Those who scored 
are Fleming, 6 field goals, 1 foul goal, Wain- 
wright, 11 field goals, and 1 foul goal. 


In the afternoon of March 15th, the Mutes 
met defeat at the hands of the Model Scrubs, by 
the score 13 to 8. 

It was an interesting game from start to 
finish. The first half ended by the score 13 to 3 
in favor of the Model Scrubs. As the second 
half opened, the Mutes tried their tricks, with- 
out success, but they held the visitors to a shut 
out in the second half. The game was played on 
the Models’ floor. Those who scored were Wain- 
wright, 3 field goals, and Fleming, 2 foul goals. 


The Mutes’ claim the score 4 to o for non-ap- 
pearance ofthe Caroll A. C. 


March roth was a suprising evening for Mana- 
ger B. H. Sharp, of the Mutes, to find his team 
playing tricks again. On the above date, the 
Mutes met and defeated the Champion Cody’s 
Basket Ball team by the score of 18 to 10, on 
their own floor, 

On the floor they made the Cody’s tourists look 
like counterfeit money in a gold mine. 

Cody’s were able to hold their own against the 
speed and spirit of the Mutes for the first half, and 
it was a hot contest, as the score stood a tie 6 to6. 
At the opening of the second half, the Manager 
and players thought that they would surely be 
downed, but the Mutes lost notime in resuming 
their tricks on the Cody’s and had them com- 
pletely at sea before the second half of the even- 
ing’s opening was half over. 

The Mutes began to pass, dribbling and clean 
shooting, and soon they pulled themselves out of 
the hole, and at the close of the contest, the score 
stood 18 to 10 in favor ofthe Mutes. 


Manager B. H. Sharp can always be seen in 
the gymnasium during every game with a smile 
on his face and is always certain that his boys 
are the victorious team of the evening. 


Just a few words about the trees will express 
the opinion of our players. Inthe first place, the 
campus is for active out-door sports, and certain- 
ly these shade trees do not promote them. It in- 
terferes with five players of the base-ball team— 
centre field, catcher, first-base, right-field. Many 
times a ball batted into these trees has decided 
the score ina game, not on account of disability on 
the part of the player, but due toa chance hit that 
could not be played. Give the players a chance. 
They give shade to no one. The girl lovers of 
sports never sit under them during a game, for 
they are within the base-ball diamond. We can- 
not consider them as ornamental, for it is a place 
where ornamentation is adetriment. Therefore, 
we say, CUT THEM DOWN. 


The season for baseball is here, and practice has 
begun. However, we havenotenoughofit. We 
wish to increase the practice and add to the num- 
ber taking part. Do not forget that the sport is 
part of your school life, and that they are life 
giving. Keep the motto ofour association before 
you ‘‘Mens sana in corpore sano,’’ If all were 
rightly impressed with this saying—which they 
should be—every fellow would be seen on the ball 
field for practice. Surely, we are all pleased with 
the good record that our basket-ball team has 
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made. Now there is no reason why we shall not 
be pleased equally with our base-ball team. We 
have material enough in the school and of the 
right kind to make every body do something 
both to increase spirit and practice. 

It is very evident that the captain of the Var- 
sity, Fleming, will spare no means to represent 
the school with a winning team. No partiality 
will be shown in selecting the varsity. Merit 
alone will count in this particular, and that can be 
manifested only in able, every day field work. 
Every position on the team, excepting the second 
bag is open—the captain intends to take that posi- 
tion, 


The Varsity team intends to make its line-up 
as follows:—B. H. Sharp, first beaseman; Thomas 
Fleming, second baseman; William Bennison, 
third: baseman; Charles Schlipp, shorstop; Fred 
Walz, leftfielder; E. L. Miller, centrefielder; Henry 
Herbst, rightfielder; Louis Carty Pitcher, and 
George Wainwright, catcher. 


Schlipp, Bennison, and Carty are developing 
into fine pitchers and if they still continue to work 
hard, they will be ready for a position on the Na- 
tional League. 


The second team has been organized, and the 
line-up is as follows:—Daubner, C. Pugliese, P; 
Jordan, 1st base; Hester, 2nd base; J. Herbst, 3rd 
base; Pace, shortstop; Wenisch, leftfield; Breese, 
centrefield; and Aaron, right field. 


The Baseball team will be managed by Mr. B. 
H. Sharp, who managed the Basket-ball team, 
which pulled through a successful season, 


After establishing an enviable reputation for 
pluck and perseverance, the Mutes’ Silent Five 
basket-ball team has gracefully bowed its way out 
of the field of active competition for the season of 
1902. Its career, brief but commendable, demon- 
strates conclusively that close application to 
duty, coupled with a liberal supply of gameness 
and willingness, is inadequate in the moulding of 
a successful group of athletes. No aggregation 
that ever represented the institution was obliged 
to begin preparatory condition under more in- 
auspicious circumstances. Yet the candidates 
buckled down to work with vigor and _ per- 
sistency that had its reward in the attainment of 
twenty-two games out of twenty-five games, 


There was much loud noise and considerable 
cackling in the Mutes’ gymnasium on the 27th of 
March, when the Mutes hustled into the Bayard 
A.C. basket ball team, and but for the fact that 
they are accustomed tosuch things, they might 
have thought that they were out in thedark. The 
jubilee took place in the Mutes’ gymnasium, and 
in five minutes those who had not moved from the 
neigbhorhood went around with cotton stuffed in 
their ears to keep out the drumming, banging, soul 
splitting sounds. Even the deaf although they 
could not hear the racket, they did feel the vibra- 
tion, and, thinking that the Bayard, were about to 
be hit by an earthquake, went out on the corner 
and looked for a down-town car. 


Notwithstanding the fact that basket-ball has 
gone to seed and is getting too ripe to pick, the 
Bayard A. C. hangs on, and the Mutes, why 
dummies are too strong to hold on long enough 
topickasecond crop. Thus they met on the home 
floor, and great were the things they did. At 
first the game started off easy-like, as though the 
soft south wind was sighing through the tops of 
the great pine trees, for if there isanything in a 
name, the Bayard A. C. should be kindand gen- 
tle in single or double harness. Then that soft 
breeze freshened up a bit, and finally it blew a 
gale, and little Winnie Miller, who does not weigh 
over two hundred pounds, had to hold on with 
both hands to keep from being blown out through 
the sky lights. Faster and faster grew the game, 
and louder and louder cackled the Many Hunkus, 
until one forgot his lines in parlor etiquette and 
slashed a gash into the Mutes. Referee Miller 
remonstrated with him for his rudeness, and told 
him to be gentle and play solitarie while the others 
from the domain of mutes finished the game. 

After this, the game ran along as smoothy asa 
kid sliding down the side of a hay stack, and there 
were no more harsh words or undudelike chaw- 


ing. The Mutes’ five took the lead and finally 


won by the score 16 tog, although the locals plays. 
ed desperately and pufted like a tired locomotive 
climbing a mountain side. Those who scored 
were Fleming, 4 field goals, Schlipp, 2 foul goals, 
and Wainwright, 3 field goals. 


Notes From the Gymnasium. 


BY E.L. M. 
Health must be earned; it can seldom be bought. 


Dirt, debauchery, disease, and death, are suc- 
cessive links in the samme chain. 


Simple diet is best, for many dishes bring 
many diseases. 


‘‘Let appetite wear reason’s golden chain, and 
find in due restraint its luxury.’’ 


Calisthenics may be genteel, and romping very 
ungenteel, but one is the shadow, the other the 
substance of healthful exercise. 


Girls need health as much as boys, yes, more. 
They can obtain it only as boys do, by running, 
tumbling, by all sorts of innocent vagrancy. At 
least once a day girlsshould have their halters. 
taken off, the bars let down, and turned loose like 
young colts. 


TIGHT SHOES—A SUBJECT OF INTEREST 
TO EVERY ONE. 


You have no mental freedom without physicial 
freedom. Women are not so broad minded as. 
men, and though it is usually attributed to the 
fact that they do not come in contact with all the 
various conditions of life as do men, in reality, it 
is due to their physical slavery—to the restriction 
of their movements by corsets, heavy skirts, high- 
heeled shoes, etc. One can easily tell the char- 
acter of a: man’s brain by the shoes he wears pro- 
vided, of course, his finances allow a free choice. 

When the feet are pinched, the intellect is 
pinched, narrowed to asimilar degree. Parents 
make a great mistake by getting their children 
shoes that are ill-fitting, too tight. 

Notice the mincing step of one whose feet are 
incased in tight shoes. Such an individual 
would not have any opinions, and ifhe had, would 
be afraid to express them. 

But select a person who allows his feet plenty 
of room, who walks withastrong, firm tread, and. 
there you will find a character, for freedom al- 
ways goes withcharacter. It is neccessarily a part. 
of character. Don’t pinch your feet. When you 
go in the open air, you must be free and you can 
not feel free unless you arefreein reality. Many 
a case of the blues has been induced by tight 
shoes. There is no joy, no inspiration in walk- 
ing if shoes interfere in the slightest with the free: 
movement of the legs. 


SOME DEAF MEN WHO ARE SUCCEEDING. 


The Regeusburg-Hamburger Printing Co., of 
which the senior member is deaf, has just con- 
tracted a four years’ lease on its new quarters im 
Chicago at an annual rental of $7,000. 


A graduate of the Georgia school is now fore- 
man of a harness shop ata salary of $200 per 
month. 


William Lipgins, a deaf-mute, has been im- 
ported from Europe by Tiffany and Co., of New 
York, as a skilled worker in chasing, enameling 
gold and silver. 


Not long ago Marshall Field and Co., of Chica- 
go, received an order for a $2000 cloak, which 
they at once turned over to a deaf-mute employee 
to be filled. 


At the annual award of prizes given by the: 
Eddystone Manufacturing Company, of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the best ideas suggested and the best 
work performed during the year, the first prize 
of $50.00 was bestowed upon Charles Partington,. 
a deaf-mute. This company employs over a 
thousand hands and occupies a mile of river front: 
below Philadelphia. 


The Strowyer Automatic Telephode Co., of 
Chicago, employs ten deaf-mutes,. one of. whom. 
is a foreman.—California News, 


1} Bits = of = Science. 


EpIrep By R. B. Luoyp, A.B. 


Sea Salt. 


A ton of Atlantic water, when evaporated, yields 
eighty-one pounds of salt; a ton of Pacific water, 
seventy-nine pounds; the water of the Dead Sea, 
more than twice as much, one hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds to the ton. 


An Old Rose Bush. 


At Hildeshelm, in Germany, there is a rose-bush 
said to have been planted by Charlemagne in the 
eighth century. It is therefore, probably, the 
oldest rose-bush in the world. 


Ancient Writing. 


The University of Pennsylvania is now in 
‘possession of what is regarded as the oldest piece 
of writing in the world. It is not on parchment 
“or on papyrus, but on the fragment of a vase 
which seems to have been broken ina raid on the 
ancient city of Nippur. It is in picture writing 
cand archaeologists date it back to 4500 years B. C. 


Japanese Outdone. 


A German chemist says that he has discovered 
a fluid which, when injected into the tissues of a 
plant near its roots, stops its growth without 
Otherwise affecting its vitality. By its use re- 
sults may be reached similar to those attained by 
Japanese gardeners in dwarfing trees and other 
species of vegetation. The query occurs whither 
something like this fiuid of hereditary transmisson 
may not be the cause of the great diversity in the 
statue of the members of the human race. 


Lettuce. 


The stem of the common garden lettuce, when 
it is coming into flower, posesses a milky juice 
which, in its properties, much resembles opium. 
It has a slightly pungent taste and acts upon the 
‘brain. 

Eaten at night, lettuce causes sleep; eaten 
during the day, it soothes and calms and allays 
the tendency to nervous irritability. Galen found 
no better remedy for the wakefulness of his old 
age. 

Sand yet most lovers of lettuce are hardly con- 
scious of any such effects. 


A New Light. 


At a recent meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in New York City a new 
light was exhibited by the inventor, P. C, Hewitt. 
The light was obtained from gas generated from 
mercury, and operated by a direct current of 
electricity. The hall was billiantly illuminated 
‘by only five of the lamps. Mr. Hewitt says he 
an produce his light at about one-eighth the cost 
of the incandescent lamps, and about one-third 
the cost of arc lamps and gas lamps. 


Ambergris. 


Ambergris is an adoriferous substance formed 
in the intestines of the sperm-whale, and is oc- 
casionally found floating on the sea in the Indian 
‘Ocean and off the coast of South Americaand the 
Bahama Islands. It sometimes floats ashore. 
It is worth from $5 to $10 anounce. When fresh 
it is solid grayish, streaked, or marbled, and 
somewhat soft. When mixed with alcohol it 
makes a very delicate perfume, and a handker- 
chief scented with it retains the odor even after it 
has been washed. 


Great Scientific Discoveries. 


Sir William Preece regards the following as the 
great scientific discoveries of the nineteeth cent- 
ury. 

The principle of evolution. The atomic struc- 
‘true of matter. 

PaThe existence of the ether and the undulatory 
theory of light. 

The principles of electromagnetic induction and 
electrolysis. 
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The principle of the conservation of energy. 


Drilled Into a Cavern. 


Several weeks ago, while men were drilling for 
oil on a farm in Nottingham township, Indiana, 
the drill sudaenly penetrated the roof of a ninety- 
foot cave and the tools were lost. The derrick 


_was then removed fifteen feet away and the drill 


again sent down, with the same result as before. 
Then the ground between the two holes began 
sinking slowly, and fearing that the roof would 
fall in and engulf every thing, the drillers refused 
to go ahead with the work. ‘The earth kept sink- 
ing until there was a depression ten feet deep 
and twenty feet in circumference, when it stop- 
ped. The oil men lost $500 in the well, besides 
their work. ; 


Nitroglycerin. 


Nitroglycerin is made from a composition of 
acids and glycerin. Itis generally pale yellow 
color. Itis odorless and has a sweet pungent, 
aromatic flavor, If touched by the tongue, or 
brought in contact with the skin, it will produce 
a servere headache. 

In its manufacture water is used to flood the 
floor of the work room, since a single drop fall- 
ing on the floor might cause anexplosion. Nota 
nail is to be found in the floor and the visitor is 
cautioned not to drag his feet. After a factory 
has been in operation a few years it has to be 
abandoned and destroyed, for the timber becomes 
so saturated with the nitroglycerin that an ex- 
plosion is imminent at any time. 


Harnessing Niagara. 


The Natural Food Company which makes 
shredded wheatbiscuits, has erected a plant at 
Niagara Falls. One hundred and fifty motors 
run by electricity generated by the cataract are 
used torunthemachinery. Wheat is carried auto- 
matically into the building, cleaned, cooked, 
soaked, shredded, pressed, cut into cakes, dried, 
and boxed by this machinery. In connection 
with the factory is a visitor’s lunch room which 
is a marvel. The visitor takes his seat at what 
appears to be a small table, butis in reality a 
miniature flatcar. He reads the menu card, notes 
his order, places the slip on the table, presses a 
button, and the car glides away of its own accord 
to the kitchen, and presently reappears laden 
with the food he ordered and stops before him. 
The system of switches ard brakes is so 
complete that nocollision between the tables ever 
occurs. 


The Danish West Indies. 


These consist of the islands of St. Thomas, St, 
John, and St. Croix or Santa Cruz. They lie off 
the eastern coast of Porto Rico. St. Croix is the 
largest ot the three, but is only 19 miles long and 
from 1 to 5 in width. The propulation of the 
islands in 1890 was about 32,000 and consists 
chiefly of negroes, the descendants of slaves 
imported a century ago. The cultivable area 
of the islands is compartively small. In St. Croix, 
16,500 acres are in sugar. The chief towns are 
Christiansted and Fredriksted, both on the is- 
land of St. Croix. St. Thomas is high, rocky, 
and so barren that little is raised on it. Nearly 
all the people live in the town of Charlotte Am- 
alie which has a large trade. Earthquakes are 
common, and one which occurred in 1867 was 
followed by a huge wave, which rolled in from 
the sea and sunk nearly every ship in the harbor. 

Santa Cruz is covered with fine plantations. 
The principal crop is sugar-cane, from which 
sugar and rum are made. 


Loss of Weight in Cooking. 


Every one who buys a chunk of meat for roast- 
ing or boiling must have observed a remarkable 
shrinkage in its volume when it is served up on 
the table. As a matter of fact, fresh beef and 
mutton, when moderately fat, suffer an average 
loss of from 25 to 32 per cent during the process 
of cooking. Four pounds of beef lose, in boil- 
ing, 1lb; in roasting, rlb. 5 0z. Four pounds of 
mutton lose, in boiling, 14 0z.; in roasting, rlb. 
60z. The greater loss in roasting arises chiefly 
from the greater quanity of water which is evapor= 
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ated, and of fat which is melted out during the 
process. 


Shots in Battle. 


During the Franco-German war, the German 
artillery fired 340,000 shots, and the infantry 
20,000,000. The terrible hail of shots and bullets, 
sufficient to exterminate anation, resultedina 
loss of 45,000 men to the French. Thus every 
Frenchman killed involved an expenditure of 452 
bullets for each man. 


Tea. 


Vast as in the comsumption of tea at the pre- 
sent day, it was not used in Europe as a bever- 
age till the 17th century. It is consumed at the 
present moment by probably more than five hun- 
dred millions of people, or more than one-third 
of the whole human race. 

China teas were formerly much adulterated 
with foreign leaves, mineral substances, sand, 
quartz, etc. Butsomuch care is now exercised 
at thecustom houses that it is extremely difficult 
for adulterated teas to pass into use in Europe 
and the Untied States. 

The difference between black and green teas is 
simply this; if the tea is fired immediately after 
it is gathered it is green tea, ifit is spread out 
in the air and allowed to ferment it is black tea. 

In Russia, a squeeze of a lemon often takes 
the place of our milk; and in Germany, where 
tea is made very weak, it is common to flavor it 
with rum, cinnamon, or vanilla. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said to take the 
labor of one man a day to produce a pound of 
tea. In Ceylon the daily pay of a coolie man is 
about sixteen cents, children and women being 
paid from eight to twelvecents. Hence no coun- 
try where labor is dear can compete with India, 
Ceylon, Japan and China, where labor is cheap. 


Rubber. 


The world was a long time learning the uses 
and value of rubber. For two centuries after the 
Spaniards saw the gum in the hands of natives of 
the New World it was little more than a curiosity. 
Old Herrea, who went with Columbus on his sec- 
ond voyage, made a note of an elastic ball which 
was molded from the gum of a tree. At their 
games the nude Haytians made it bound high in 
the air. The Aztecs were familiar with the gum 
and called it ule, and from them the Spaniards 
learned to smear it on their coats to keep out the 
wet. They had crossed the seas for gold, and 
never dreamed of a time when the sticky milk the 
uncouth Indians drew from strange trees would 
be worth more than all the treasures of the hills. 
(On Feburary 23, 1899, a ship carrying a cargo 
of 1167 tons of rubber, valued at $2,210,000, sailed 
from Para for New York, leaving 200 tons behind 
onthe wharf.) Jose, King of Portugal in 1555, 
comes down to us as the wearer of a pair of boots 
sent out to Para to be covered with a waterproof 
gum. Yet 300 years were to elapse beforea Con- 
necticut Yankee should make a pair of boots of 
rubber which would not decompose. Dr. Priest- 
ly, author of a work on “‘ Prospective,’’ now for- 
gotten, recorded that caoutchouc (pronounced kac- 
hook) was useful in small cubes for rubbing out 
pencil marks—hence the name rubber. The 


. Indian linked with it refers to savages who gather- 


ed itin the Amazon wilderness. Dr. Priestly’s 
cubes were half an inch long, and sold for 3 shil- 
lings, or 75 cents, apiece. A stiff price for the 
finest rubber to-day is $1 a pound. Its price for 
ten years has ranged from 62 cents to $1.09. 
The coversion of the gum to useful purposes made 
but slow headway. The first waterproof cloth 
in 1767 was the work ofan Englishman. In was 
tentative, and of course, it would not stand heat, 
In 1823 Charles Mackintosh, of Glagow, dis- 
covered naphtha, and dissolving rubber in it, 
produced a varnish, which, when spread on cloth, 
made it really impervious to water. As late as 
1830 the importation of rubber into England 
amounted only to 50,coo pounds. In 1869 noless 
than 16,075,584 pounds were consumed in that 
country, and the comsumption in the United 
States reached 51,606,737 pounds. Most of the 
rubber used in the world still comes from equator- 
ial South America, and the forests where the 
Indians gathered ule are as dense to-day and al- 


’ most as little known to white man as in the time 


of Cortez. 
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All Sorts. 


Almon Bell, of Verona, Wisconsin, says the 
Michigan Mirror, has invented a windmill gov- 
ernor. 


The Wisconsin school has just admitted a deaf 
blind girl, Eva Holliday, and Miss Hypatia Boyd 
is to her teacher—by combined methods.—A/irror. 


It is said that Theresa Exner, a deaf-blind girl 
of Louisville, Kentucky, has been sent to 
Germany for her education. She is at the school 
at Wriegen, Brandenburg. 


Giovanni Nicolupi, a distinguished artist, and 
graduated from the Academy of Venice, received 
his primary education at the school for the deaf 
at Trento, South Tyro!, Austria. 


M. Ferdinand Hamar, the famous deaf French 
sculptor, who executed the Lafayette statue to be 
erected in Washington, will soon visit our country 
chiefly, we suppose, to attend the unvelling. 


The corner stone for a new school building at 
the Texas school was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on the 6th of March. The building will 
cost $45,000.— Western Pennsylvanian. 


Elmer E. Hannan, of Washington, has been 
studying sculpture forthree years under Artist 
Dunbar of that city. He recently completed 
his first serious attempt, a bust of a local pastor, 
and the likeness is universally declared perfect, 
and the execution faultless. 


Mr. Hess, the instructor in Photography at 
the Illionis Institution, has followed the New 
Jersey school’s example and opened a department 
of half-tone photo-engraving. The specimens 
shown in the current number of the Wew Era are 
very creditable. . 


Senator McLaurin, of South Carolina, who in 
connection with Senator Tillman, was on every 
body’s lips a short time ago, has two deafcousins 
in Washington, both ladies, one a clerk in the 
Treasury Department and the other filling a like 
position in the Pension Office.— 7ad/et. 


The Deaf World referring to the large number 
of deaf people recently injured by trains while 
walking on the railroad, calls fora remedy. It 
seems to us unnecessary to prescribe anything. 
The victims, if not killed, will surely not repeat 
their folly again, and those killed can not. 


We learn from Mr. David A. Flinn, of Augusta, 
that a deaf man claiming to bea precher and to 
have been educated in the South Carolina school, 
is traveling through that part ofthestate. Heis 
probably an impostor, as the superintendedent of 
the South Carolina school knows nothing of him. 
—The School Helper. 


Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff, who has been a teacher 
in the Pennsylvania Institution for thirty-eight 
years, will retire at the close of the present term, 
and will receive a pension. The Pennsylvania 
Institution pensions retired teachers who have 
served over twenty-five years.—Companion. 


The Volta Bureau has prepared and issued a 
volume giving very complete data of all schools 
for the deaf in the world, including location date 
of establishment, executive officer, character of 
school, methods used, etc. It reports 645 schools 
with 4,734 pupils and 722 teachers.—Michigan 
Mirror. 


Rather an interesting character has just been 
visiting the Ohio School. It is Mr. Robert E. 
Bray, of England. He lost his hearing at the 
age of thirteen. His occupation, designing in 
stained glass, renders considerable traveling 
necessary; and so he has been all over not only 
most of Europe, but much of Canada and our coun- 
try aswell. His father was a playmate of Charles 
Dickens.—Michigan Mirror. 


There is a school for deaf-blind, at Venersburg, 
Sweden, and what adds to the interest of the 
subject, it was founded through the influence of 
the queen. It was established in 1882. The 
present enrollment is six, with five teachers. 

The total number that have received instruction 
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there is sixteen, the degree of success attained 
being in about the same proportion asin schools 
for those simply deaf.—Mizchigan Mirror. 


The Annual Report of the ‘‘ Fanwood’’ school 
is the most beautiful in arrangement and typo- 
graphy that we have seen emanate from any Insti- 
tution for the deaf. It is not only a beautiful 
piece of work, but the Superintendent has wisely 
incorporated in itspecimens ofpenand ink de- 
signing by the pupils ofthe Artdepartment. The 
Report, on the whole, gives the school a very 
dignified appearance. 


The Bordeaux, France, government school for 
deaf girls hasa very advanced course ot industrial 
training. It includes cutting and fitting of gar- 
ments, dressmaking, embroidery, lacemaking, 
carpet-weaving, designing. water-color painting 
on wood, leather, silk, etc., porcelain painting, oil- 
painting, photography, including retouching, 
and domestic economy in all its branches. — Afichz- 
gan Mirror. 


Superintendent Gordon has received a letter 
from the largest manufactory ofits kind in the 
world, stating that they were so well pleased with 
the work of one of our boys in the department of 
unskilled labor that they would like to give oth- 
ers achance. Appliciants must be able-bodied, 
‘of a cheerful disposition,’’ stricty temperate, 
and industrious, The wages are low while learn- 
ing the work, but steady, and industrious young 
men are sure of promotion and of a steady job. 

Loafers and persons looking for an easy job 
need not apply. For particulars apply in person 
to Superintendent Gordon.—7he New Era. 


As a wedding gift, from the school, to the 
Queen Wilhelmina on the occasion of her mar- 
tiage to Prince Henry, the pupils in the Cabinet 
shop made a handsome bookcase which was very 
much admired by the Queen. 

During the year Queen Wilhelmina sent the 
school a check for 500 francs and the manage- 
ment boast of the constant support of the Orange 
family during its whole career. 

The total income of the school from 1900 was 
75,500 francs; the expenditures were 77,111 francs 
a deficit of a little over 1,610 francs. In 1899 the 
gifts and bequests were 19,800.65 francs; in 1900 
they were only 4, 636. 36 francs. 


A FLOURISHING SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF IN FRANCE. 


NEW institution for the Education of the 

Deaf was opened in 1894 at Asnieres, a sub- 
urb ofParis, lying northwest of the capital, upon 
the banks ofthe Seine. The new school is open to 
all deaf children in the Department of the Seine 
and is under the financial patronage of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Seine, the city of Paris and 
the French Government. It receives both boys 
and girls, from five years of age and upward, but 
has an infant department for poor children from 
three years upward, The school is operated in 
three divisions which are kept entirely separate. 
The first includes boys and girls under nine 
years of age. The second: boys only, nine years 
old, or older, and the third: girls only, nine 
years of age or older. At the age of thirteen 
years the pupils enter upon a course of technical 
or professional instruction, which includes, of 
course, drawing and educational manual training, 
with an advanced course for boys in both wood 
and iron working. 

The actual direction of this school has been 
from the first under Mr. Baguer, who has as- 
sembled about him an exceptionally able corps of 
assistants. We are indebted to Dr. Julien Pioger, 
Physician in Chief to the Institution, for a lum- 
inous treatise upon Deaf-Mutism from the stand 
point of psychology and general pedagogy, with 
an account of the processes of instruction in the 
Institution of Asieres. Among the members of 
the corps of instruction contributing to the topics 
relating to instruction are Jeanne-Camille Conart, 
Emile Bessonneau, Prosper Tranchecoste, Joseph 
Bidet, Piere Courreges, Jeanne Debray, Mathilde 
Vialle, Gaston Malin, Joseph Deschamps. 

It is needless to say that this modern and pro- 


. gressive institution has already taken high rank 


among the best schools for the deaf. The insti- 
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No pencils needed. 

We've a deaf-mute salesman for 
deaf-mutes—a convenience no other 
store we know of can offer, 

Mr. A. L. Thomas is his name— 
his business is to make purchasing 
pleasant for our deaf-mute friends. 

Everything man or boy wears ig 
here—clothing, furnishings, hats and 
shoes. 

At our new store, Broadway and 
13th street, New vork. 

We fill orders by mail: 
free within Ioo miles; send anything 


deliver 


anywhere on approval. 


RoGErs, PEET & Company, 


tution has already given to the world half a dozem 
publications of value, the latest being a very 
handsome and elaborate report of the Inter- 
national Congress for the study of questions con- 
cerning the Education and assistance of Deaf 
Mutes, which was heldin Paris in August 1900 in 
connection with the great exposition. The 
volume containsa French Translation of Director 
Ferreri’s Italian Report of the proceedings, 
followed by the official minutes of the Congress, 
by Dr. Martha, Secretary of the Congress. We 
shall have to refer our readers to our technical 
Reviews for translations of these very spirited 
accounts of more or less tempestuous sessions of 
the polyglot Congress. The enterprise of the 
Institution of Asnieres in publishing these works. 
of proffessional value is worthy of high com- 
mendation. It is safe to assume that intelligent 
American visitors desiring to see a school im 
which the pure oral method is rigorously applied,. 
will meet with a cordial reception from Mr. 
Baguer, Director of the Institution and his as- 
sociates.—/. C. G., in New Era. 


HELEN KEELER AND MARK TWAIN. 


Blind Deaf-Mute and the Writer Guests of Laurence: 
Hutton. 

Princeton, April 2:—Samuel 1, Clemens and 
Miss Helen Keeler, the deaf and blind girl, who. 
is at present writing ber own biography, were 
the guests Saturday and yesterday of Laurence: 
Hutton, at Peep o’ Day, his residence on Mercer 
Heights, near this city. : 

The other guests of the evening were the mem- 
bers of the Monday Night Club of the University.. 

Miss Keeler surprised all by the readiness of 
her own powers, and by means of her touch 
seemed to enjoy throughly the talk by Mr, 
Clemens which followed. 

Mr. Clemens spoke particularly on the positiom 
which the administration has taken on the 
Philippine question. Hecondemned very strong- 
ly the action in this line and stand which has- 
een taken throughout—7venton Times... 


BLIND DEAF-MUTE WRITES VERSES. 


Buty. deaf and mute, a Chicagoan is writing 
: poetry. Advance sheets have just been is- 
sued by ‘‘Echoes from the Rainbow City, ’’ by Cla- 
rence }. Selby for whom is claimed the distinction 
of being the first verse-writer bereft of the faculties 
-of speech, sight and hearing. 


Mr. Selby lives with his mother at 70 East 
Twenty-third street. For years he has been 
regarded as a remarkable exaniple of the triumphs 
that can crown science and education, but it is 
only recently that he has also become a figure of 
interest in the literary field. 

Mr. Selby’s poetry is regarded as offering op- 
portunities for the widest speculation along 
biological lines, presenting as it does the proof 
that an imprisoned brain can see the beauties of 
blending tints and hear the cadence of music and 
-song though lacking eyes and ears. 

To friends familiar with Mr. Selby’s enforced 
methods of intercourse with the world, the vivid- 
ness of his verses is little more remarkable than 
the fluency of the communication he conducts 
with his mother. Herself a student of astrology 
and the allied sciences, Mrs. Selby has devoted 
years of patient effort to the completion of a 
system of thought transference in order to bring 
herself into closer communion with her son. 

VOLUMES TOLD IN A TOUCH. 

Now, the poet and his mother find conversation 
much more facile and complete than do those who 
are forced to rely on the poverty of spoken words. 
Volumes speed between the two on the touch of 
palms. Mrs. Selby sees a beautiful flower ; she 
-clasps he1 son’s hand; there is a gentle move- 
ment of thumb and forefinger, and the glow of 
artist enthusiasm in the mother’s eye finds re- 
flection in the flush that creeps over the son’s 
face both are admiring the delicate tints and 
shading of the blossom. 

But Mrs. Selby has never regarded this 
extraordinary method of communication as other 
than proof of the acomplete affinity of mind and 
feeling that comes from an abiding mutuality of 
sympathy developed into useful means. She was 
surprised when a friend suggested that she was 
-entitled to rank as a high priestess of telepathy. 

Just how much of life, of colorand harmony, 
of pretty pictures and good music Mr. Selby en- 
joys is hinted at in verses thus: 


My sky is the loveliest and brightest of blue, 
Its clouds are so misty and white ; 

The sun ever shines in my ideal world 
And unknown is the darkness of night. 


In my ideal world bright flowers ever bloom 
And the leaves of my trees never fade, 

And the birds of bright plumage make for them a home 
And sing in each flowery glade. 


In my ideal world the landscapes are fair. 
There are valleys and mountains and hills ; 
Bright rivers and streamlets glide peacefully on, 

And brooklets with murmuring rills. 


SAYS HE 1S IN AN IDEAL WORLD. 


In the same poem the deaf-blind man shows 
his mental poise by pointing out the exclusive- 
ness of his own little world, in the idealism of 
which he finds one of his greatest pleasures. 
He says: 

I live in an ideal world all my own, 
No mortal can share it with me ; 


Its mysteries to all will be ever unknown, 
No eye its rare beauties can see. 


In my ideal world all musical sounds 
Are the purest and clearest in tone - 

In silvery sweetness the harmonies blend, 
No discord there ever is known. 


The reverent trend of the poet’s verses is traced 
in a measure to his early education at Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., under the tutelage of Le Couteulx of St. 
Mary’s Benevolent society for the Deafand Dumb. 
His progress there was considered fully remark- 
able as the cases of Laura Bridgman, Helen 
Kellar and other unfortunates who have striven 
with success to conquer deficiencies of sense and 
faculty.—ZAvansville Courier, April 6, 


Senator Hoar was talking to some of his friends. 
. ‘*The most pathetic story I have ever heard,” 
he said was told by Prof. Gallaudet. The pro- 
fessor has a favorite pupil—a little deaf-mute boy, 
exceptionally bright. Mr, Gallaudet asked him 
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if he knew the story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree. With his nimble fingers the lit- 
tle fellow said he did, and then he proceeded to 
repeat it. The noiseless gesticulations continued 
until the boy had informed the professor of the 
elder Washington’s discovery of the mutilated 
tree and of his quest for the mutilator. 

‘«« When George’s father asked him who hacked 
his favorite cherry tree,’ signaled the voiceless 
child, ‘George put his hatchet in his left hand 

‘«* Stop,’ interrupted the professor, ‘ Where did 
you get your authority for saying he took the 
hatchet in his left hand ?’ 

‘“*« Why ,’ responded the boy, ‘he needed his 
tight band to tell his father that he cut the tree.’”’ 
—Phitadelphia Times. 


“MR. JOHN E. RAY WAS RE-ELECTED. 


The Board of Directors of the School for the 
Deaf and the Blind met in annual session Mon- 
day evening May 12. The attendance was un- 
usually large, every member being present but 
one. It was the occasion for the election of of- 
ficers and teachers. Mr. John E. Ray, the prin- 
cipal, was re-elected for a term of three years, 
and the other officers and teachers for one year 
respectively. There have been no new teachers 
elected. The board is seeking in every legitimate 
way to economize in the matter of expenses, but 
not at the cost of efficiency. The attendance 
during the present session has been very large 
and in many ways this has been a most satisfac- 
tory year. The principal reports every depart- 
ment doing very gratifying work. The recent 
inspection committee of the Board of Directors, 
which makes a most thorough examination into 
every part of tne work of the school every month, 
presented a most pleasing report of their last 
visit to both departments at the meeting Monday 
night, and the musical director, Prof. John A. 
Simpson, in his annual report, says of the music 
department: ‘‘ The work of the year has been 
carried on thus far under more favorable condi- 
tions in some respects than ever before, owing 
largely to the recent purchase of six good pianos 
and to the advantage afforded by our new music 
building.”’ 

The school has been using the new printing 
and stereographing machine, and there have been 
turned out several products, including a music 
primer in the ‘‘ point print.’’ This machine is 
operated by Mr. Thomas Hughes, a totally blind 
man, and he has shown much skill and ingenuity 
in its operation. 

The kindergarteners, Misses Crow and Newsom, 
have prepared a phonetic primer upon the princi- 
ples laid down in Professor Moses’ Phonetic 
Readers, and it has been published in the raised 
‘‘line print’’ for the blind by the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. The superintendent 
of the printing house pronounces it a most excel- 
lent production, and it will be used in many 
other schools for the blind throughout the coun- 
try.—The Raleigh Morning Post. 


NEWS FROM PROCTOR’S. 


Manager F. F. Proctor’s plans for his seven 
prosperous theatres are rapidly working into suc- 
cessful operation. Thepermanent stock company 
at Montreal has proven so popular thata resident 
company has been established at Albany and will 
be continued during the Summer. 

It is likely that a permanentcompany will also 
be established at the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street. The Fifth Avenue will keep open 
all Summer, as usual; that much has been de- 
finitely decided. The Twenty-third Street and 
Fifty-eighth Street will remain open for several 
weeks longer, straight vaudeville holding sway 
at the down-town house, and stock and vaude- 
ville at the Fifty-eighth Street. 

The distribution of souvenirs to the ladies in 
attendance upon the daily matinees has become 
immensely popular. To stimulate interest Man- 
ager Proctor is offering prizes for the best sug- 
gestions his women friends may make for a suita- 
ble and acceptable memento. 

The instruction of orchestras has also proven 
to be a popular move. The music gives a stimu- 
lus to the players and the vaudeville numbers are 
enchanced in value and affectiveness of presenta- 
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tation. Next season there will be full orchestras 
at all Proctor theatres. Manager Proctor, by the 
way, is the first manager to introduce orchestras 
with continuous performances; as he was the first 
tointerlard the drama with vaudeville. 

The Sunday Concerts which are given at all of 
his theatres in New York are popular, and the 
best vaudeville talentis introduced. Proctor’s 
Newark, continues upon the top wave of prosperi- 
ty. The best acts in vaudeville are presented, and 
on May 19 Manager Proctor’s $20,000 production 
of Living Art Studies will go on for a run. 


FARMER 
once sawed 
a hole in his barn 
door for his cat. 
It then occurred 
to him that he 
must also make 
a hole for her 
kitten. 

This is a par- 
allel of the judg- 
ment of a good 
many people in 
regard to invest- 
ments. They 

: figure about as 

much right one way as they do wrong another. 
_By taking stock in the Howard Investment 
Company, you figure right every time. 
_ The Howard Investment Company invest in 
improved and income producing real estate in 
Duluth. It pays cash for all of its holdings. 

IT HAS NO INDEBTEDNESS 


Duluth is a rapidly growing city with interests 


of almost incredible magnitude. Population 
1880, 3,483 ; 1900, 52,960. Conservatively made 
investments in real estate in such a city as Duluth 
are the best and safest investments in the world. 
By taking stock in the Howard Investment Com. 
pany, you are investing in this class of real estate. 
The officers of the Howard Investment Company 
attend personally to every investment made. 

Preferred Stock in ihe Howard Investment 
Company is $50. per share. Dividends of 5 per 
cent. per annum are guaranteed on this stock. 

Common Stock is $25. pershare. All earnings 
over the 5 per cent paid on Preferred Stock, in 
addition to the earnings of the money paid in for 
Common Stock, as well as all increase in value of 
real estate, go to Common Stock. 

The net earnings of the Company since its in- 
corporation in 1899 have been over 8 per cent per 
annum on the entire amount of paid in capital. 

For further particulars and a list of stockhold- 
ers, address : 

JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secy., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


42d St., just west 


Theatre Republic imecsiccs 


Oscar Hammerstein, Owner and Manager. 
Evgs. 8:15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


____ Henrietta Grossman. 


VICTORIA 


HAMMERSTEIN’S — 42d street, Broadway and 7th Ave. 
Evgs. 8: 20. Matinees Saturday 2: 20. 


French Opera Comique, 


Matinees daily except 


THEATRE. “== 


MANAGEMENT—M. J. DIXON 


h r E R I eS ; A N god St. & 8th Ave, 
\ i i Beginning 
Every evening 
39 


MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 


The Great Lafayette 
Show. 


ST A > Lex. av. “& 107 st. Mats. Mon., 
Wed. and Sat. 
PRICES. 15. 25, 35. 50, 75. 


Greatest of all Successes 


NEW THE 
YORK Hall of Fame. 


Highest of 
Class 


Kee 

Oy Hi 
ots. High 
FeR) Vaudeville. 


ALEX. LICHTENSTEIN, 
M’GR. 


PLAYING ONLY 


H 0 J ) 7 | GEATEST SUCCESSES. 
1 


b Amelia Bingham 
Stock Co. 
A Modern Magdalen, 


J 
8) 
U 


F. 
THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FyNES, GENERAL MANAGER 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 
Broadway and 28th &t., N. Y, City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY | 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N. Y, City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. EVERY Day 


Proctor’s Palace 
58th St. and 3d Ave,, N. Y, City 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY | 


Proctor's Theatre 
Newark, N, J. 


TwIckE DAILy | 


Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre | 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. EVERY Day | 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N, Y. 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 


Montreal, Canada 
2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 


THE | 


F. PROCTOR’S: 
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Keith’s Theatres 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. KEIru’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


jeB-The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Cir- 
cuit. Only the best are engaged because only the 
best are good enough. 


#@-There’s no being “‘too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


2##®-A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


#2 The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘‘ THE 
POETRY OF MOTION’”’ in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that one can be deaf 
to all sounds, and still enjoy it. 


f2@ The word ‘ Keith” is a synonym for “ excellence,”’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name youare sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


#@® While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the 
“standard of Merit” that is coupled with the novel- 
ties produced under the Keith banner. 


Alphabet 
Cards 


Free 


To every new subscriber of the 
SILENT WorRKRR, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 50 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 
534 by 3% inches and are suztable 
for distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 


Address : 
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Trenton, N, J, 


ee 


CYKO 


PHOTO 
PAPE 


PRINTS AT NIGHT 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c, fer one dozen 
4 X 5 size with developer. 


THE ATNHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Atlas Block, cor, Randolph & Wabash, 

CHICAGO, 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


Ss. PD. DUNHAM & CO., 


TRENTON. 
Dry Goods and Millinery, 


a daca tum a 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly suoccintie our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢18r020=s, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


DELICIOUS TASTE! 
Buy one to Try. 


5 CENTS, AT ALL GROCERS. 


& My Windows 


We can 
Suit You 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


Talk to the Eves 


And they tell the truth the looks ¢ 
and quality of the goods inside, e 
High Grade Suits, Overcoats, § 
Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys 
at away down prices. 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


Successor to 
R. A. DONELLY. 


OPERA HOUSE STORE. : | 
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John E. Thropp | 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


7 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
€ 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS et ot a wt 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


ee 


Rardware Grates 
eaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Mantels Facings 


9 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


Tn a Kurry 
10 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay, 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


” €. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 
é& 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 


present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymmasium, etc, 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modern conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR Tut DEAT 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First Disirict.....Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 
Second Districi..... James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District........ D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth District.....Benj, H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 
SATE DISIECE ccsadanaedes Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh District....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 


Eighth District........ James L, Hays, Joseph M. Byrne 
Ninth Dtslrect..cceccseseseses Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 
Tenth District........ Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES L. HAYS...... ccc eseeecceseveeceeeneners President | 
WRABCIS  GOOTT 4-0 6 neik aa screg ness rsaanes Vice-President | 
CHARLES J. BAXZTER.......-00eceececersveneesss Hecretary 


J. WILLARD MorGAN..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case, The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
wy by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent, 


a 
; 


BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF BUILDINGS—NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


JORN P."WALEKER, M.A; ...i5.s.0c0u Superintendent | MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN........:cessseesccoeee Steward MISS ELIZABETH HALI, 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS................ Matron MISS HB. MAUDE DELLICKER 
B. HOWARD SHARP.......0...00. Supervisor of Boys MES AERA See 


E. LEON MILLER 


MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK } Resistant ‘Supervisors 


Industrial Department. 


MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............ Supervisor of Girls MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER... ....... peo gat non 
ME 5 ee ici and Drawing: 
Saupe te Aptenting Phy eeien |. Seat MEN yey eco evens Printing 
MISS DM , ‘CABRIE, AIL LG 110s a wtcwvaewestspewaciens Nurse B, CLAY BORDEN . 6 gcicscdee cade coos Wood-working 
MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON.......... Receiver WALTER WHALEN | 2000s censcceseecevies’ Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA T,. BILBER.. wou ccecacasccmsnancwat Sewing 

Academic Department. MISS BERTHA BILBER. 22.4.0 c20000s Sewing, Assistant 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... | Millinery and 
Embroidery "3 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


B. HOWARD SHARP E, LEON MILLER 


GET THE BEST ee". 


J. M. BURGNER | 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


No more baking in cellar. 
ground floor. 


All made on) 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors. and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we can't 
Say SO Many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’'S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL! | 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


New Jersey History The reason is plain, 


ass Genealogy « specially 
Craver’s Book Store, 


PACH BROS., 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


Educated 


Nurserymen, #& & & 


_ Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 

|Fish, Game and Oysters 
135 East Front St., Washing to 1 N <;1c1 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Art Photographers, 


1901 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS | 


Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25]. 


| Ed 
Sent on receipt of price. | s§ TOLD Se 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Trenton N, J. 


The 


Daar, Day § Daar e« 


30’ East State St., 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


9| Printers 
[ } = WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
2 : 
|subscribe for Jeat WORKER. : aA Lanter, De sigs 
Te te’ Khe bent. 3 ograp 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. JL 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join. 3 Designers STE ate 
'the ranks of the Educated. 3 Engravers Go to 
SUPPOSE 3| Stationers. _ CONVERY & WALKER, 
YOU TRY IT A 129 North Broad St.,. 
i urni 
YEAR. 4 D. Warren $t., Crenton. and see ag oni patoo ture and 


408 S. BROAD ST. | 


